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Taw simple, friendly words are said many, many times over 
the telephone each day. 


It is just such simple, friendly words from one person to an- 
other that make the telephone such an important part of our lives. 


Surely it is indispensable in emergencies. But its greater 
value may be in carrying friendship and love and happiness across 
the miles, 

For without the telephone, time and space would rush be- 
tween us. And many of us would be so much alone. 
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The Content of Humanities 
Courses 


By LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


As Interpreted by the Director of the North Central Association, Study of 
Liberal Arts Education 


E term “humanities,” which 
is found increasingly often as 
descriptive of college courses, 


has a long and honorable history. 
However, its meaning has changed 
through the centuries to meet the 
altered needs of society. The term 
originally is found in connection with 
the more secular learning of the 
Renaissance as compared with the 
other-worldly study, characteristic of 
medieval scholasticism. Within that 
historical context all of science and 
mathematics were appropriately sub- 
sumed under “the humanities.” 
Gradually the term has _ been 
restricted until at the present time 
the humanities typically concern only 
a small portion of the secular learning 
once intrinsic to it. Varying slightly 
from region to region, the humanities 
consist of art, music, literature, 
philosophy, design, the dance, religion, 
and sometimes history. Language, 


both ancient and modern, is at times 
included within the pale, although its 
precise status is not clearly defined. 
College courses in the humanities 
draw on some one or all of these 
disciplines to serve a variety of 
purposes, which range from acquaint- 
ing students with the salient features 
of their cultural heritage, to develop- 
ing in them a faith in the dignity 
and worth of human personality as 
reflected in the artistic and intellectual 
documents man has created. For 
decades, these have been the implied 
objectives of American colleges, 
je through individual courses 
in literature, moral philosophy, art 
history, and the like, although these 
courses also were intended to prepare 
specialists. In recent years, however, 
these objectives have been sought 
through single courses or definite 
patterns of courses which made some 
such objective their single reason for 
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being. More specifically there has 
grown up the belief that colleges have 
a responsibility for providing a 
common educational experience for 
all students without regard for future 
vocations. The  general-education 


movement represents the over-all 
attempt of colleges to provide such 
education. Courses in the humanities 
are the vehicles intended to achieve 
certain of the following objectives: 


1. To provide students with a knowledge 
of and an appreciation for their 
cultural heritage 

. To develop in students a respect for 
the dignity and worth of uniquely 
creative human personality 

. To provide students with the knowl- 
edge, insight, and appreciation neces- 
sary for effective use of leisure time 

. To provide students with creative 
experiences to enrich their lives as 
students and to make possible a fuller 
adulthood 

. To develop in students the necessary 
skills of observation, analysis, judg- 
ment, and feeling to enable them to 
communicate ideas in the media of 
word, sound, line, color, or movement 
To help students establish lasting 
habits of interest and concern for the 
kinds of knowledge obtainable from 
the several disciplines of humanistic 
study 


Of course not all of these would be 
accepted by teachers of the humanities 
in all colleges. Some would empha- 
size the cultural heritage while others, 
aesthetic criticism. Nor would all 
teachers agree as to what disciplines 
might properly contribute to the 
development of these objectives. The 
long controversy as to whether history 
is a social science or belongs in the 
humanities is merely illustrative. 
Some would contend that religion 
should not be counted among the 
more humane subjects, while others 
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view it as the integrating principle. 
Some would contend that the study 
of the humanities is essentially an 
intellectual experience, while others 
would hold that excessive cognition 
tends to destroy the essence of this 
field of knowledge. 


UCH differing points of view have 

resulted in vastly different course 
offerings. Perhaps the earliest and 
still most frequently found course is 
some form of survey. The prototype, 
the literature course, attempting to 
sketch the high points of either 
American or English literature has 
been duplicated in similar offerings 
in several of the arts or in the history 
of civilization. Such courses, in spite 
of frequently assumed concomitant 
goals are for the most part taught 
with the principal purpose of trans- 
mitting knowledge of the Western 
cultural heritage. Courses of this 
nature are typically organized in 
large sections and the professor 
assumes major responsibility for 
informing his students about the 
subject. 

One modification of this general 
type is the cultural history course 
which recognizes the impossibility of 
even touching all of the significant 
facets of the past. Such courses 
rather are organized to deal inten- 
sively with a few great epochs. A 
pattern found in quite a few institu- 
tions is to start with Athens in the 
age of Pericles, then to Rome of the 
late Republic, thence to the high 
Middle Ages in the thirteenth century, 
and ending with modern times. In 
each of these periods the philosophic, 
artistic, and literary developments are 
treated as exemplifications of the 
prevailing spirit of the age. 

Even this type of course has 
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proved too comprehensive to permit 
much more than the accumulation of 
facts by the student. Some institu- 
tions have, therefore, moved in the 
direction of considering specific docu- 
ments as ends in themselves and not 
solely as mere historical or sociological 
data. However, an historical frame- 
work is provided against which to 
view them. The courses may spend 
an entire term on two or three plays, 
one or two examples of architecture 
or painting, or the work of several 
transcendent philosophers. The meth- 
odology of such courses is still, 
however, most similar to that of the 
survey courses for the documents are 
typically studied as ends and not as 
means for developing facility in deal- 
ing with other but similar works. 
Students read works, hear music, or 
see paintings and are provided com- 
mentary about them in the hope that 
they will come to understand as their 
instructors understand. 

Some institutions have rejected the 
rationale of such courses as being too 
academic. They have felt that the 
essence of the humanities should be 
emotional satisfaction, which perhaps 
could be developed by learning to 
like such activities as reading, listen- 
ing to music, attending plays and 
operas, and observing paintings and 
important examples of architecture. 
Courses are, therefore, organized to 
provide enjoyable experience with 
many examples in the hope that 
taste might be developed after which 
students might arrive at deeper 
understanding. 

One minority group of humanities 
teachers have believed that student 
development in this field is best 
achieved through their actual partici- 
pation in creating works of art. This 
group believes that trying to work out 


a creative dance is worth a thousand 
studies of how others have done it. 
Painting a picture provides much 
greater insight than viewing the 
products of many masters. The studio 
courses found in a few schools are 
in implementation of this point of 
view. 

Now all of these attempts present 
many weaknesses which must be 
rectified if the goals of general educa- 
tion in the humanities are to be 
realized. In part these weaknesses 
are the result of the kinds of pro- 
fessional training the teachers have 
had, in part because of unchallenged 
assumptions which seem to control 
collegiate education, and in part 
because of a failure to consider 
carefully the implications of objectives 
set for such courses. 


ANY humanities courses have 

been developed without an 
apparent consideration of whether or 
not students’ backgrounds were ade- 
quate to make meaningful what was 
being taught. It is known, for exam- 
ple, that students from different 
institutions differ markedly in ability 
to handle abstract ideas. Using a 
psychological test as a measure, in 
some institutions the median student 
ranks at the g2nd percentile of the 
national collegiate population; at 
other institutions the median student 
is at the 25th percentile. The un- 
fortunate fact is that in each of these 
extremes the institution attempts to 
teach the same abstractions in the 
same way, even to utilizing the same 
textbooks. 

In this same connection it is 
frequently assumed that all students 
have had similarly rich experiences 
in the humanities and that as college 
graduates, they will go into similar 
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opportunities for humanistic experi- 
ences. Again, this is just not so! 
Some schools draw most of their 
students from New England, others 
from metropolitan New York, and 
still others from the Southwest. Each 
such region does present a different 
intellectual climate which conditions 
its members. 

This faulty assumption stems in 
part from teachers creating courses 
which interest them as viewed from 
the vantage point of twenty years or 
more of schooling. For a Ph.D. in 
history, a humanities course dealing 
with the Greek concept of democracy, 
the Roman law, the medieval syn- 
thesis, and the secularism of the 
Renaissance is exciting. These same 
concepts possibly were not very 
important to that Ph.D. as an under- 
graduate, nor are they being made 
exciting for present-day students. 

In this same vein, the talents of a 
particular faculty must to a certain 
extent condition the kind of courses 
offered students. But too frequently 
the presence in a department of 
several historians provides students 
experience in the humanities from an 
exclusively cultural history outlook. 
Close po of the characteristics of 


a student body may suggest that 
some other orientation is much more 
appropriate. 

Many teachers in the humanities— 
perhaps more than is true of other 
professors—frequently and violently 
criticize the more usually experienced 


kinds of humanistic works. This is 
exemplified by one department which 
counseled students not to attend the 
college-sponsored concert series be- 
cause some of the performers were 
not of the first rank and because many 
selections were parts of standard 
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repertoire. In this course students 
rarely had the opportunity of hearing 
a classical symphony or chamber 
music. Emphasis was rather placed 
on either the historically significant 
as the Gregorian chant or the avant 
garde—which, of course, the typical 
student would possibly never experi- 
ence again in his life. 


LLEGE instruction, particu- 
larly instruction in the human- 
ities, is often conducted as though the 
printing press had never been invented: 
lecturing is still the major technique 
of instruction even when the course 
objectives are stated with such verbs 
as understand, appreciate, analyze, 
criticize, and judge. The point of 
view is that the professor knows and 
can tell and that students wish to 
receive, accept, and make a part of 
themselves what they hear. If the 
humanities postulate acquisition of 
knowledge as_ their chiet objective, 
then the methods of lecturing or the 
present-day lecturettes may be found 
appropriate. If other behaviors are 
desired, other techniques are needed. 
Representatives from a variety of 
disciplines in the social sciences have 
found it possible to teach, and to 
enjoy teaching, courses drawing on 
other than their own fields of speciali- 
zation. Even in some natural-science 
courses the biologists and _ physical 
scientists have lain down together. 
A fairly typical pattern with human- 
ities courses is for the expert in one 
field to refuse, or at least to be 
reluctant, to teach courses drawing 
on many fields. This has resulted in 
single courses taught in fragments by 
the art historian, musicologist, and 
philosopher—each had his day. In 
part, this reluctance may derive from 
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the nature of the humanities with 
their emphasis on uniqueness. Since 
the documents themselves are unique 
expressions of human beings, they 
can only be taught by a person 
thoroughly acquainted with them. 
In part also, teachers in the human- 
ities have had the feeling that the 
act of teaching is the act of telling— 
and quite logically the only one who 
can tell is the one who knows. The 
fact that a teacher can stimulate 
students to learn things the teacher 
does not know, the fact that teachers 
and students can learn things together, 
and the fact that there are important 
common elements in all of the arts 
have been lost on many. 

As an aside in this connection one 
might grant the humanities teachers 
their opinions if there were not in 
existence some highly successful ex- 
ceptions to the rule. One university, 
for example, developed competent 
teachers in the humanities by asking 
new teachers to audit the course their 
first term, teach it under supervision 
the second term, and teach it inde- 
pendently on the third round. 

Still a further weakness in the 
teaching of the humanities has been 
the exclusive emphasis on only a 
small portion of man’s efforts as a 
creative human being. Although 
man, in all his uniqueness, is accepted 
in theory as the province of the 
humanities, an unbalanced person 
emerges as the object of study. In 
cultural history courses, for example, 
man is conceived of as having thought 
about theoretical politics, religion, 
and metaphysics. He has, if inclusion 
of works in a course is a criterion, 
rarely thought about science or social 
science. Thus Plato is studied, but 
not Euclid. St. Thomas Aquinas is 
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studied, but rarely Freud, who is left 
for the social scientists to treat. Yet 
St. Thomas and Freud were both 
artists trying, each in his own way, 
to free the souls of men. The great 
artistic monuments of the past are 
described, but the art of the multitude 
either of historic periods or of the 
present are ignored. For example, 
the color of a football game, the basic 
artistic possibilities of neon lights or 
television performance are rarely men- 
tioned in humanities courses—yet 
these are important sources of aesthetic 
experience for most Americans. 

One last area for criticism is 
especially marked in the humanities. 
This is the unwillingness to relate the 
work of humanities courses to the 
rest of campus life. A few teachers 
make specific attempts to show that 
a concert or an art exhibit has 
relevance for work progressing in 
class—if the concert coincides in time 
with the relevant aspects of the 
course. Almost never are the “big 
questions” of the Greeks considered 
as the same sort as the “big questions” 
on the local campus at the present 
time. If students are seeking a 
greater share in college government, 
the questions of pro and con are in 
essence the ones which bothered 
Aristotle. The course dealing with 
architecture will scarcely ever concern 
itself with the mundane affairs of 
local building styles, and the course 
stressing the uniqueness of man would 
be an exception indeed if it pointed 
out that the local counselor was 
trying to help students face that same 
quality in themselves. Further, and 
perhaps more seriously there is 
demonstrated frequently an unwill- 
ingness to relate the humanities course 
to other academic courses. The un- 
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fortunate cleavage between the 
humanities and the other areas of 
knowledge precludes any genuine 
attempts at integration of the cur- 
riculums which might, if it were 
achieved, ensure that students sense 
in some way the essential oneness of 
knowledge. In a sense, this char- 
acteristic of the humanities denies one 
of its own presuppositions—that man 
is a totality which it is wrong to 
violate. The humanities have vio- 
lated this oneness by denying validity 
of other views of man. 


ME of these conditions might be 
rectified by considering several 
criteria. The first such rests on the 


realization that the college cannot 
give a student a general education. 
It can only provide him the oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills and _pre- 
dispositions which he can utilize the 


rest of his life. In view of this 
realization, the idea that a teacher 
must “cover” a certain amount of 
material loses much of its importance. 
It is of more crucial significance that 
students gain the ability to form 
intelligently their own judgments of 
Mickey Spillane or a television drama 
or the latest movie than that they 
have experienced the various literary 
documents some teacher of the 
humanities deems important. The 
criterion then, is that teachers build- 
ing courses in the humanities should 
de-emphasize coverage of any specified 
body of subject-matter and concen- 
trate on developing certain skills of 
analysis, criticism, and judgment. 
Only by providing students with 
these necessary tools can the values 
postulated for the study of humanities 
be realized by the maturing college 
graduate. In effect, the entire 
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rationale of content selection is dis- 
carded in favor of constructing a 
course of experiences in which stu- 
dents may become proficient in 
acquiring knowledge on their own. 

To be even more specific, human- 
ities courses, or for that matter, most 
collegiate courses, are planned when 
the instructor lists what knowledge 
the course ought to provide students. 
Since human knowledge is great, this 
demands a most frustrating experi- 
ence of making selections as to the 
more and less important bits of 
information to be included. Should 
St. Thomas or Dante or both be 
taught? Is El Greco more or less 
important than Leonardo? Should 
Plato be emphasized or should 
Aristotle? The alternatives could be 
listed ad infinitum. That there is no 
good universal criterion for making 
these selections is evidenced by the 
fact that courses differ so markedly 
in the specific items selected. That 
these choices have little except per- 
sonal preference to commend them 
is attested to by the heat with which 
these various choices are defended in 
faculty meetings and at academic 
conferences. The argument runs that 
students ought to know about Shake- 
speare or Montaigne or Kant or this, 
that, or the other person or event or 
idea. What is forgotten is that the 
typical twenty-year-old has forty-five 
more years to learn about them. 
Rather than trying to give him all he 
should know, the humanities course 
might rest content with giving him 
the means by which he may come to 
know. 

Instead of seeking to cover all of 
the things which each teacher might 
believe students should learn, each 
might concentrate on developing in 
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students a desire to participate in 
humanities activities and the requisite 
skills and abilities for rational and 
enjoyable participation. 


HERE are several concrete pro- 

posals one could make as to how 
courses could be restructured so as to 
accomplish this different sort of objec- 
tive. One such is to try, as the 
central theme in the course, to 
develop students’ abilities to make 
critical analyses and judgments of 
works in the humanities. This rests 
on an assumption that students do 
not need to be filled with knowledge 
before being allowed to make judg- 
ments. The student, fresh in a 
humanities course, might be faced 
with a picture, a poem, or a selection 
of music and asked to describe every- 
thing he sees, reads, or hears. Then 
these, which for the most part, will be 
rather unsophisticated statements, 
can be shown by class discussion to 
have missed many enjoyable sections. 
Gradually the students should be 
brought to a deeper awareness of how 
they might analyze works and judge 
them, and with this awareness will 
come increased confidence of students 
themselves and increased enjoyment 
in such activity. But, and this needs 
be made explicit, the development of 
such skills cannot be done by provid- 
ing students with one experience. 
Nor can it be done by piling some 
gimmick on top of a content-ladened 
course. The development of these 
skills must be accepted as the funda- 
mental purpose of the humanities, 
and all else subordinated to it. Thus 


it might be, and the historians will . 


here shudder, that students never 
formally get to the Greeks. I think 
usually they will, but they may not, 
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if they get engrossed in understanding 
as much as possible about the form 
and how they judge the form of the 
local post office. 

A second criterion does involve 
content. The materials by which 
students gain experience in human- 
ities activities ought to be relevant 
to their lives, times, and understand- 
ing. Students differ appreciably from 
institution to institution in their 
ability to cope with the kinds of 
abstractions dealt with in the human- 
ities. Students at one institution 
may be well prepared to read the 
French classics in French; at most 
institutions this would obviously be 
impossible. There is, however, a 
further consideration. 

If the ideas and concepts of the 
humanities are the essential values 
from such experiences, there are 
spokesmen from the contemporary 
scene who can speak with equal force 
to those of past ages and who can do 
so in an idiom a little bit more 
familiar to students, hence more 
comprehensible. This does not deny 
the beauty nor the value of documents 
of past ages. Eventually, human 
beings can profit from intellectual 
contact with the minds of all times. 
But, in learning the various modes of 
communication with those minds, 
students need the assistance of com- 
municating first with their contem- 
poraries. Thus, Bertrand Russell, in 
his popular essays, is probably a more 
effective orientation to systematic 
thought than is Kant, if for no other 
reason than the allusions and the 
various ties to concreteness are within 
the experiential pale of twentieth- 
century Americans. 

The Greek tragedies can speak to 
us from the depths of human feeling, 
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but students frequently cannot hear 
that message until they have experi- 
enced those feelings in other contexts, 
more related to their lives. Asking 
them to view television plays and to 
analyze them may be a device to 
show that some ~ the pack an emo- 
tional “wallop,” while others are mere- 
ly escape recreation. As they learn 
to comprehend this, they are better 
fitted to cope with the Greeks. 

Further, some thought must be 
given to the kinds of adult lives the 
graduates of our institutions will lead. 
The graduate of one school is ver 
likely to live in New York City he 4 
a very different kind of lesiure-time 
opportunity from the graduates of a 
number of midwestern colleges. While 
it would be well not to move com- 
pletely to particularism, some atten- 
tion to the realities of time and place 
should be given. To do so, however, 
is no easy task. It demands making 
use of sociological data about each 
institution’s student body, the kinds 
of avocational pursuits which will 
reasonably be open to them and how 
much change can optimumly be 
expected in those conditions. It re- 
quires finding out precisely where 
students are when they reach an 
institution before planning where they 
should be taken. 

If, for example, students at a 
college came chiefly from a non-urban 
area with considerable of the frontier 
intellectual tradition behind them the 
choice of content should be affected. 
With few books at home and with 
education valued chiefly for its 
materialistic uses, students are not 
apt to be ready to comprehend the 
concepts of balance, harmony, and 
repose used to describe Greek art. 
True, they can learn to mimic the 
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terms and to say on an examination 
that Hellenic art was less emotional 
than Hellenistic, but nothing funda- 
mental happens. The process of edu- 
cation may be compared to the process 
of the able psychiatrist who allows his 
patient to talk out those things which 
are closest to his consciousness first. 
As he comes to understand those 
aspects of himself, he grows strong 
enough to explore deeper and deeper 
layers until finally he comes into 
contact with his real self. One could 
hope that gradually students could be 
brought into contact with the most 
magnificient expressions of their race 
in all media, but to do this, they first 
need to be able to understand—as 
contrasted with merely knowing—the 
impact of things which surround them. 

To the criteria of relevance and the 
development of skills can be added 
the principle of integrity of the 
curriculum, It is no idle stereotype 
that colleges have contributed to the 
splintering of modern man through 
offering him discrete segments of 
knowledge with no way of seeing their 
interrelationship. Teachers the 
humanities have been guilty of con- 
tributing to this condition. Since the 
man who knows has, in a sense, been 
the ideal, there has existed a logic 
against any co-operative planning of 
content in the humanities courses. It 
is frequently argued that only the 
specialist in an area is qualified to 
select the content of a _ course. 
Possibly this is so of a highly technical 
course. For a_ general-education 
course, however, all of the faculty of 
an institution, its students, and even 
those who make use of its products 
should have a very real voice in 
determining what goes into the course 

[Continued on page 172) 


The Large Foundations in 
Southern Education 


By JOSEPH C. KIGER 


A Review and Evaluation 


LTHOUGH philanthropic activ- 
A ity, per se, has deep roots in 
the past, it is primarily in the 
twentieth century United States that 
_ an organized form of philanthropy, 
foundations and charitable trusts, 
has come into being and achieved 
fruition. What do we mean by 
foundation? An outstanding author- 
ity says that: 
A foundation may be defined as a 
nongovernmental, nonprofit organization 


having a principal fund of its own and 
established to maintain or aid social, 
educational, charitable, or other activities 
serving the common welfare.! 


Within this general definition, 
variations of size, purpose, and loca- 
tion are practically limitless. The 
Internal Revenue Service’s List of 
Tax-Exempt Organizations contains 
over thirty thousand organizations, 
and the number of those which are 
foundations depends, in the last 
analysis, on the definition to which 
one subscribes. 

The vast majority of these organi- 
zations are devoted to worth-while 
but limited and ameliorative objec- 
tives. Primarily because of their 
paucity of funds, they tend to confine 
their activities to local and short- 
range projects. The number of 


‘Andrews, F. Emerson. Philanthropic Giving. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950, p. go. 


philanthropic organizations that have 
had a really significant and long-range 
effect in such fields as education and 
health is consequently limited. This 
paper restricts itself to the large, 
significant foundations and_ particu- 
larly to their activities in the South 
and in the field of education. It 
does not propose to examine in detail 
every foundation falling in the 
category but only a few of the best 
known which will serve to illustrate 
their rdle and effect. 

The South, because of the devas- 
tating effects upon it of the Civil 
War, occupies a significant place in 
philanthropic and foundation history. 
It was concern for the stricken 
South that prompted the creation of 
the first of the great American 
philanthropic foundations.* 

While it is true that prior to the 
Civil War there had been some 
significant philanthropies created, the 
establishment of the Peabody Educa- 
tion Fund in 1867 and the John F. 
Slater Fund for the Education of 
Freedmen in 1882 marked the real 
birth of the American philanthropic 
foundation. Significantly, both of 
these foundations were for educational 
purposes and carry that word in 
their titles. 


"Flexner, Abraham. Funds and Foundations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, pp. 1-65. 
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The Peabody Education Fund was 
established by George Peabody of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Compared to 
the foundations of today the Fund 
was small. It never amounted to 
more than about $3,000,000 from the 
time of its creation in 1867 to its 
dissolution in 1914. In carrying out 
its obligation to administer its funds 
in the interest of Southern education, 
the Peabody Fund began at the 
local level and moved successively 
upward. Thus, during the first few 
years of its existence the Fund 
directed its efforts toward the uplift- 
ing and vast extension of public- 
school systems in the South. Next, 
encouragement for the training of 
teachers was extended. By 1903 
these programs had progressed to 
such a point that the trustees felt 
that the remaining portions of the 
Fund could best be used in the 
creation of centers for teacher educa- 
tion which would remain a continuing 
force in the improvement of teacher 
education in the South. An endow- 
ment of age for the George 
Peabody College for Teachers was 
one of the primary outcomes of this 
decision. 

The Slater Fund, established fifteen 
years after the Peabody Fund, pro- 
vided for a sum of approximately 
$1,000,000 to be used for the educa- 
tion of the newly freed slaves. Its 
creator was a cloth manufacturer of 
Norwich, Connecticut. The “from 
the ground up” approach taken by 
the Peabody Fund characterized the 
activity of the Slater Fund. The 
income from the Fund was used to 
defray the salaries of teachers in 
Negro schools, primarily industrial 
and technological ones.’ 

*Ayres, Leonard P, Seven Great Foundations. 
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In summarizing the activity of 
these two Funds, which have since 
been merged into the Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation, Incorporated, it may 
be said that they restricted their 
activity primarily to elementary and 
secondary education by helping 
to prepare and to sustain teachers 
for those segments of education. The 
Peabody Fund operated for the benefit 
of both white and Negro races; the 
Slater Fund restricted its activities 
solely to the latter. A significant 
feature in both operations was the 
use of their funds as “‘seed funds” or 
“venture capital,” that is, their funds 
were used for demonstration and 
incentive purposes in an area which 
had previously received little atten- 
tion. Finally, these funds were con- 
centrated on that portion of the 
educational system which could pro- 
vide a steppingstone for future aid 
to other parts of the educational 
system. No impossible attempt was 
made to underwrite a total education 
program. The wisdom of this ap- 
proach is attested by the fact that 
the activities of later philanthropic 
organizations, in large measure, 
amplified and broadened the base of 
operations laid by these pioneers. 


HE next of the really significant 
foundations, and one of the 
first of the great twentieth-century 
philanthropies, was the General Edu- 


-cation Board. Closely intertwined, 


at some points almost indistinguish- 
able, with the work of the General 
Education Board were the efforts of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and 


New York: Russell 5 Foundation, 1911, pe. 


11-27. See also, Leavell, Ullin Whitney. PAi 
thropy in Negro Education. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. 
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other Rockefeller philanthropies. 
None of these, however, had or has 
the intimate connection with Southern 
education that characterizes the Gen- 
eral Education Board. 

Created by an act of Congress in 
1903, the General Education Board 
was an outgrowth of the previous 
philanthropies of John D. Rocke- 
feller.* Although the Board later 
extended its operation over the entire 
country, at its inception it restricted 
activities to Southern education. Of 
the total of about $300,000,000 
which it expended during its period 
of existence, approximately one- 
half was spent in support of 
Southern education. Furthermore, it 


has always exhibited a primary con- 
cern for the South and the final 
grants made prior to the beginning of 
its dissolution on July 1, 1953, were 
almost wholly in the South. 


The General Education Board in 
furtherance of its program for the 
South recognized at a very early 
date that, in order to promote an 
adequate educational system, it would 
need to aid in the development of a 
sounder economic system for the 
South. Since the South was pre- 
dominantly rural and engaged in 
farming, the need for a program of 
advancement in this area was an 
obvious one. The efforts of a rela- 
tively unknown Texan, Seaman A. 
Knapp, to show better farming meth- 
ods was largely instrumental in the 
Board’s inauguration of a demonstra- 
tion and educational program. This 
program later culminated in a broad 
federal program of agricultural im- 
provement under the leadership of 


‘Keppel, Frederick P. The Foundation: Its 
Place in American Life. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1930, p. 21. (Page-Barbour Lectures, 
University of Virginia). 
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the same Mr. Knapp. Concurrently, 
the promotion of a_ better public 
secondary-education system went for- 
ward. Learning from the experience 
of the Slater and Peabody Funds, 
the General Education Board, work- 
ing through the publicly supported 
universities and the state departments 
of education, stimulated interest in 
and encouraged secondary education. 
One of the tangible results can be 
seen in the number of new high 
schools erected and placed in opera- 
tion since the turn of the century. 

From the beginning the General 
Education Board had made grants to 
colleges and universities of high 
caliber and promise. However, as 
economic conditions improved and a 
better secondary-school system was 
established in the South, a gradual 
shift of emphasis to higher education 
was apparent. Since the 1930's 
higher education has received the 
major portion of funds and interest 
of the Board. 

An analysis of the General Educa- 
tion Board grants for higher education 
shows the same general pattern as 
that adopted in the secondary-educa- 
tion area. First, there were grants 
for buildings and other capital out- 
lays; next, endowments for special 
purposes, such as medical buildings, 
equipment, and so forth. Finally, 
grants were made for specific buttress- 
ing projects such as research programs 
and faculty improvement. In this 
last connection, one of the final 
grants of the General Education 
Board provided for the support of 
a program of the Council of South- 
ern Universities and its operating 
agency, the Southern Fellowships 
Fund. Because of its very recent 
origin, 1952, and its importance for 
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the future of higher education in the 
South, it may be well to describe the 
work of the Council in some detail. 

The Council of Southern Univer- 
sities is a non-profit, general wel- 
fare corporation created by Duke 
University, Emory University, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Rice Insti- 
tute, University of Texas, Tulane 
University, Vanderbilt University, 
and the University of Virginia. The 
Council is organized on the basis of 
institutional representation from each 
of these schools. Its ten-year pro- 
gram contemplates: “. . . a program 
of faculty improvement in southern 
colleges and universities through a 
system of scholarships and fellowships 
broadly interpreted.” 

For this purpose, a grant in excess 
of $3,000,000 was made available to 
the Council by the General Education 
Board. In order to administer the 
grants, the Council established the 
Southern Fellowships Fund and ap- 
pointed an administrative committee, 
composed of educators from a cross 
section of Southern colleges and 
universities, to determine the mecha- 
nism of award and to make selections 
for grants. 

At the present time, the Fund’s 
principal program provides for grants 
to faculty members in Southern insti- 
tutions to enable them to work 
toward the completion of advanced 
degrees. The program includes all 
basic fields of scholarly endeavor. 
The grants under this program vary 
according to the closeness of the 
prospective grantee to the desired 
degree. Recipients of the grants are 


confined to fourteen Southern states 
and to institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 
accredited 


They are free to study at any 
institution at home or 
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abroad that will admit them. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants who intend 
to pursue a teaching career in the 


South. 


HE next foundation that inter- 

ested itself in Southern education 
was the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Foundation, 
established in 1905 by Andrew Car- 
negie, was to provide for retirement 
allowances of teachers in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland. 
Originally, under the rules of Mr. 
Carnegie’s grant, admission of institu- 
tions to the Foundation’s “accepted 
list” was restricted to privately sup- 
ported, non-denominational institu- 
tions which met certain academic 
and financial standards. Because of 
its insistence on these requirements, 
the Foundation was, for a few years, 
the center of violent controversy. 
This was particularly noticeable in 
the case of those institutions in the 
South with denominational ties. Since 
adherence to a sect precluded partici- 
pation in the program, there was a 
good deal of pulling and hauling to 
reconcile institutional and Foundation 
interpretations. 

There were also complaints about 
the standard setting of the Founda- 
tion program. The “Carnegie unit,” 
a college admissions standard devel- 
oped by the Foundation, is an out- 
standing example. Thus, for its 
professors to be eligible for a Carnegie 
pension, a college or university had to 
set certain standards of high-school 
work for admission. This had the 
effect of a measure for high-school 
work and had a very salutary impact 
on those of lower standards, either 
bettering their work or driving them 
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out of existence. The colleges and 
universities also felt the ‘Carnegie 
unit” effect, in that they were not 
permitted to interpret the entrance 
requirements on a loose and slipshod 
basis. Despite some opposition from 
institutions both of secondary and of 
higher education, leading Southern 
educators were convinced of the 
wisdom of this policy and urged 
Foundation officials to persist. Presi- 
dent William A. Sledd of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, for instance, wrote to 
President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Foundation: need your stand- 
ards more than we need your classifi- 
cation or your recognition.”’ 
Standard setting in the faculty- 
retirement program appears to have 
been a secondary purpose but the 
various studies of the Foundation 
were specifically designed with that 
in mind. The outstanding example, 
of course, is Bulletin No. 4, Medical 
Education in the United States and 
Canada by Abraham Flexner. This 
report, financed incidentally on a 
grant of approximately $60,000, liter- 
ally blew the lid off medical education 
by exposing the really deplorable 
conditions that prevailed in many 
so-called medical schools. Within a 
few years after its publication many 
of these “schools” had closed their 
doors; many others took steps to raise 
their standards of operation. 
Although the Carnegie Foundation 
has always had a_ comparatively 
limited endowment, amounting at the 
present time to about $11,000,000, it 
has made retirement grants and 
allowances in excess of $65,000,000 
since its creation. Much of this 


‘Savage, Howard J. Fruit of an Impulse: 
Forty-Five Years of the Carnegie Foundation, 
1905-1950. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1953, P- 103. 
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sum was provided by supplementary 
grants from Mr. Carnegie and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Through the years, the Carnegie 
Foundation has stabilized faculty 
retirement programs, and its efforts 
in this area were largely instrumental 
in the setting up of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America. The TIAA has, of 
course, benefited educators inestim- 
ably, in the South and elsewhere. 
The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has been 
very closely tied with the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the largest 
foundation created by Mr. Carnegie 
and the principal repository of his 
funds. In many respects, the rela- 
tionship is similar to that of the 
General Education Board to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Car- 
negie Foundation, however, has 
pursued a somewhat narrower path 
than the Board. Furthermore, the 
Carnegie Corporation, unlike the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has by its 
chartered purpose, confined _ its 
activity to education and adjacent 
areas. In doing so, however, it has 
cut across all areas of educational 
activity and there is scarcely any 
aspect of education in the South that 
does not bear the Corporation im- 
print; ranging from grants to libraries 
to endowments for medical schools, 
Prior to the creation of the Corpora- 
tion, Andrew Carnegie, himself, 
granted over $43,000,000 to libraries, 
both public and those controlled by 
educational institutions. The Cor- 
poration’s grants in this area have 
equaled and probably surpassed Mr. 
Carnegie’s personal largess. The 
approach in each instance, however, 
was somewhat different. Grants by 
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Mr. Carnegie were primarily for 
buildings and were concentrated in 
the public rather than educational 
setting. The Corporation, although 
it has granted millions for library 
buildings and endowment, both public 
and educational, has tended to make 
the major portion of its allocation 
either directly to university, college, 
or secondary-school libraries or to 
operating associations in the field, 
such as the American Library Associa- 
tion. The influence of the Corpora- 
tion in elevating librarianship to a 
high and professional level has been 
immeasurable. 

Carnegie munificence to education 
in the South runs the complete gamut. 
Endowments for educational libraries, 
classrooms, and laboratories; schools 
of medicine such as Vanderbilt, 


Tulane, and Johns Hopkins; develop- 
ment of library schools at Emory, the 


North Carolina, and 
Atlanta University; development of 
fine arts and music in academic 
institutions; grants for adult educa- 
tion, area studies, training and 
research in the social sciences, inter- 
national affairs, and graduate educa- 
tion in the South are outstanding 
examples of activities which have 
made its influence incalculable. 


N CONTRAST with the wide- 

ranging activities of the Carnegie 
Corporation, those of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund were concentrated 
in time, in region, and in purpose. 
They were especially concentrated in 
the sense that they were restricted 
primarily to Negro education and to 
the South. 

The Rosenwald Fund was estab- 
lished in 1917 by Julius Rosenwald, 
one of the founders of Sears, Roebuck 
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and Company. It was not until 
1928, with the election of Edwin R. 
Embree as president of the Fund, 
that an organized philanthropic pro- 
gram was instituted. After surveying 
the philanthropic field, the officers of 
the Fund decided that the pressing 
need was in Negro education. In 
implementing this idea, the Fund 
adhered to the operational principles 
of its predecessors it helped build 
elementary schools for Negroes. Next, 
it strove to improve the quality of 
the teaching and provided books 
and other facilities for teacher and 
pupil use. Finally, it provided 
fellowships for gifted Negroes and 
eventually extended the same benefits 
to white Southerners. By far the major 
portion of the $22,000,000 expended 
by the Fund was spent in the South. 
As a corollary to its educational 
program, the Fund also conducted 
a program in health and medical 
services for Negroes. Toward the 
close of its career, it placed more em- 
phasis on a program of race relations 
that cut across all lines of social, 
economic, and political endeavor.® 


NE of the latest, and largest, 

foundations operating in the 
South is the Ford Foundation. With 
assets in excess of $500,000,000 this 
lusty, young giant has been making 
tremendous strides in recent years. 
Although the Ford Foundation was 
officially organized in 1936, it was not 
until its reorganization resulting from 
the 1949 Report of the Study for the 
Ford Foundation on Policy and Pro- 
gram that it really got under way. Its 
program of activity in the field of 


‘Embree, Edwin R., and Waxman, Julia. 
Investment in People: the Story of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949, pp. 28 36. 
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education has been characterized by 
the creation of separate independent 
funds for work in specified areas: the 
Fund for Adult Education and Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
are examples. There have been 
several programs sponsored by the 
separate funds which have deeply 
involved Southern education. The 
so-called “Arkansas experiment” is 
an example. This project, inaugu- 
rated in 1951, is designed to uplift 
the whole teacher-training program 
of the state. The experiment, involv- 
ing fourteen Arkansas state institu- 
tions of higher learning, established a 
system by which future public-school 
teachers would receive a four-year 
liberal-arts education, followed by a 
one year internship in the practical 
methods of teaching. 

In addition to the work of the 
Funds, the Ford Foundation has also 
interested itself in education. Its 
recently announced $500,000,000 grant 
to colleges and universities, medical 
schools, and hospitals was aimed, in 
large measure, at raising faculty 
salaries. This grant should probabl 
have more significance for the South 
than any other section of the country 
because of its generally lower salary 
schedules. Reports indicate that 
there is widespread approval of the 
grant. Some thoughtful educators, 
however, believe that the funds could 
have been allocated more wisely to a 
smaller group of institutions of out- 
standing excellence and _ strategic 
importance in their region. 

It is still too early to assay the 
role of the Ford Foundation in 
Southern education but there is every 
reason to anticipate that it will be 
large and vital. 

Numerous other large foundations 
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have played a strategic réle in certain 
areas of Southern education. The 
Russell Sage Foundation in the area 
of social work; the Twentieth Century 
Fund in economics; the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation and the Commonwealth 
Fund in medicine, public health, and 
nursing; and the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation’s fellow- 
ship aid in the sciences, humanities, 
and fine arts are but a few examples 
of the manifold and varied activities 
of these organizations. 


LL of the Foundations which I 
have described were organized 
outside the South by non-Southerners. 
What of the funds originating in the 
South? By and large, for obvious 
economic reasons, the foundations 
created by Southerners have not 
been so numerous or so large as those 
created in other sections of the 
country. Notable exceptions are the 
Duke Endowment, the Atlanta group 
of foundations, and the recently 
mushrooming Texas foundations. 
The Duke Endowment, established 
in 1924, resulted from the philan- 
thropic impulse of James B. Duke, the 
North Carolina tobacco tycoon. It 
was his opinion that the money 
flowing from the Endowment would 
best be expended in the states of 
North and South Carolina, and he 
believed that it could best be used 
for the furtherance of higher educa- 
tion in these states. Consequently, 
the bulk of the Duke funds have 
gone for the support and endowment 
of four educational institutions: Duke 
University, Davidson College, Fur- 
man University, and Johnson C., 
Smith University. Smaller grants 
are made for the benefit of hospitals 
and orphanages in North and South 
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Carolina. In addition, sums are also 
provided for the erection and main- 
tenance of rural Methodist churches 
and for the care of indigent, retired 
Methodist ministers. During the 
past thirty years, the Duke Endow- 
ment has allocated approximately 
$68,000,000 to Duke University; 
$28,000,000 to hospitals; $9,000,000 
to other colleges universi- 
ties; $4,000,000 to orphanges; and 
$8,000,000 for religious purposes. 

The Texas foundations, such as the 
Cullen Foundation, have been of 
comparatively recent origin. They 
are outgrowths of the booming South- 
west oil, cattle, cotton, and industrial 
economy. Although some of these 
foundations have engaged in pallia- 
tive, “retail giving” to a wide variety 
of ameliorative institutions, several of 
them have begun to operate in the 
wide, far-ranging scope that char- 
acterizes their elder brethren. The 
Cullen Foundation, for example, 
created as late as 1947, has made 
some substantial grants to the Uni- 
versity of Houston. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that the 
Cullen Foundation, by legal restric- 
tion of its charter, makes grants only 
within the State of Texas. 


O MUCH for this all too brief 

and cursory examination of the 
activities of some of the larger 
foundations in Southern education. 
In assaying the results of these 
activities, it seems safe to say that 
they have helped materially to provide 
a good, sound system of general 
public education in the South. In 
addition, they have been one of the 
prime movers in providing better 
medical schools, and in raising the 
whole character of Southern education 
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in general. Their share in elevating 
the level of Negro education in the 
South has been incalculable. 

Any discussion of foundation activ- 
ities in the South must mention 
some of the Southern “circuit riders” 
who presided over these activities. 
Names, such as Wickliffe Rose of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Jackson 
Davis, Leo Favrot, and Fred Mc- 
Cuistion of the General Education 
Board, S. L. Smith of the Rosenwald 
Fund, Thomas Jesse Jones of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, and Robert M. 
Lester of the Carnegie Corporation 
and Foundation, are widely known 
in educational circles throughout the 
South because of their prime contribu- 
tion to the success of foundation 
ventures. 

The influence of the foundations 
has been great because of the develop- 
ment of the operational principle of 
“venture capital.” For, contrary to 
public opinion, the sums at the 
disposal of even the largest founda- 
tions, are miniscule in terms of the 
areas of possible activity and the 
number of claimants for their atten- 
tion. Because of this fact, the 
development of the “venture capital” 
principle was an absolute necessity 
if the relatively limited funds were 
to be at all valuable. This principle 
was applied in the farm demonstra- 
tion programs; the support of the 
secondary-school systems; support of 
teacher-training programs; support 
for graduate and specialized programs 
in such areas as medicine and public 
health; and cutting across all, support 
for Negro education at all levels. 
Any one of these programs might have 
failed in the sense of not gaining 
public approval and support. Since 

[Continued on page 172) 
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The Academic Paradox 


By WALTER W. ARGOW 


The Contradictory Ideals of Independence and Submission 


E ARE living in a day when 
it is a common practice 
to investigate our customs, 


our social institutions, our very way 
of life. Whether this is a symptom 
or a result of a prevailing feeling of 
insecurity is beside the point. It is 
sufficient to note that the practice is 
building up an imposing collection of 
facts and professional hunches about 
why we human beings behave as we 
do, individually and collectively. 

The social institution of education, 
and the structures which surround 
and partially support it, is often in 
the middle of these investigations and 
discussions. This is doubtless to be 
expected, owing to the place of 
education as an initiator and com- 
municator of knowledge. But the 
tone of several recent reports leaves 
one with the feeling that there is 
something amiss in the teaching 
process. To be sure we cannot expect 
the instructoral utopia of Mark 
Hopkins on a log, but we should be 
able to have harmony between aims 
and methods. If it is the primary 
function of education to speed the 
flow of knowledge between past and 
present, and to improve the proc- 
ess as it moves along, then this 
disharmony is serious. 

Perhaps the source of this dis- 
harmony is really in our social order. 
As a nation, and a society of nations, 


it is evident we are following a 
devious path in our upward struggle. 
No nation can plunge headlong 
toward the search for bigger and 
better armament at the expense of 
learning ways of more effective living, 
and still consider itself a wise and 
emotionally mature nation. 

The mature nation, even as a 
mature person, assuredly makes mis- 
takes, because this is inevitable in a 
changing world. But we should not, 
if we are wise and mature, keep 
repeating the mistakes of our fore- 
bears. This is where the institution 
of education, the great common com- 
municator, comes in. Since national 
behavior comes from the minds and 
personalities of men, and since no 
intelligent and mentally healthy 
person enjoys wasting his efforts, it 
follows that if an individual or a 
nation persists in making mistakes, 
then it must indicate a breakdown in 
the learning process. 

History records vividly how nations 
have failed to get along together 
successfully in the past, but there is 
little profit made from this knowledge. 
Such behavior in an individual would 
bespeak some kind of intellectual or 
emotional deficiency. Is it any less 
so in a nation? Lewis Mumford, 
writing in his book Jn the Name of 
Sanity, sees our society on the brink 
of chaos—a chaos which may only 
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be averted by a widespread individual 
moral regeneration, ‘Until sanity 
reawakens among the ‘tribes and 
nations and kindreds’ the threat of a 
final apocalypse of violence will con- 
tinue to hover over mankind... . 
Our first obligation is the restoration 
ofour own capacity tobe human. . . .””! 

Mumford’s words are a call to 
greatness where greatness may not 
yet be. The fault in a highly inte- 
grated society such as ours lies partly 
with the leaders in power and partly 
in the confusion in the minds of their 
loyal supporters and their loyal oppo- 
sition. But why this confusion, this 
stunted leadership? Who has failed 
in the leadership-building process? 
The answer is, of course, complex; 
but let us look for a moment at 
education. 

Our colleges and universities—and 
to some degree our high schools—have 


succeeded admirably in their rdle of 


sharpening young minds. In many 
countries, though perhaps less in 
America, the political leaders as well 
as the social leaders come largely from 
the academically privileged group. 
Can we look to these masters of 
tomorrow with a comfort born of a 
certainty that they will set the world 
aright? The lately expressed concern 
of several academic observers tends 
toward a negative answer. The 
apparent goal of our graduating stu- 
dents, they say, is a quick marriage 
with the boss’s daughter and a wide 
detour from anything that may be 
labeled controversial. Surely such a 
goal is hardly consonant with living 
in a highly volatile society. Obvi- 
ously, there is a desperate need in our 
colleges to raise the level of individual 
courage and to step up group concern 


‘Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1954, Pp. 3, 5- 
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about stopping 
toward chaos. 


the slow march 


NYONE who has spent some time 
in the “‘halls of ivy” cannot fail 
to be impressed with the idealism 
and emotional virility of the under- 
graduate body. This is something 
those of us who have left the campus 
find so abundantly missing in the 
world outside. With the passing of 
the years, however, the old prof comes 
to wonder if these young businessmen 
and young mothers with whom he 
talks were really once his students. 
Echoes of the firm resolve they once 
voiced in bull sessions and seminars 
still ring faintly, but not quite true 
in the conversation of today’s young 
leaders. Capable? Yes. And _ still 
eager to serve in some good cause. 
But now their determination seems 
colored by expediency; and besides, 
there just does not seem to be time 
to think problems through. 
Somewhere along the line their 
moral idealism seems to have shat- 
tered on the rock of social ambition 
and the desire for personal gain. 
Occasionally one also finds in yester- 
day’s students a bitterness and a 
eo rejection of the value 
of colleges or of “‘the old school tie,” 
but rejection of the dwellers in the 
ivory tower, the “eggheads” who 
played around with ideas but never 
really “made much dough.” Often 
their rejection is patronizing, but 
occasionally it is bitter; bitter with 
the anger of the boy upon whom a 
man’s chores have descended. Some- 
where, again, the process of prepara- 
tion for action has broken down. 
Is there perhaps something in the 
teaching method itself which is in 
error? Years of academic introspec- 
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tion have provided a careful analysis 
of the goals of education, both 
generic and _ specific. There are 
stacks of doctoral dissertations which 
show us what is good and bad in 
methods and materials. But we need 
to go further. We need to get to the 
core of the problem. Perhaps this 
lies in the psychology involved in the 
learning and teaching relationship. 
Dr. Harold H. Morris, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, points out: 
There is a paradox in modern education 
that has extremely important implica- 
tions from the standpoint of mental 
health. This paradox involves the con- 
tradictory ideals of active independence 
and obedient submission. The avowed 


goal [of education] is to make the indi- 
vidual independent and self-supporting 
emotionally. Too often the road to this 
goal is set along the lines of passive, 
receptive participation, with little intel- 
lectual or emotional responsibility. The 


student’s unconscious passive-receptive- 
dependent needs are catered to, appar- 
ently in the hope that at the moment 
of graduation some magical or mystical 
transformation will take place as the 
individual shifts his tassel to the other 
side of his mortarboard. Too often, the 
independence is phantasy, the dependence 
reality.? 

He docuinents this observation 
with case studies—studies of students 
who have trouble being emotionally 
what their anatomy labels them, who 
have difficulty making individual deci- 
sions as adults, and so on. His 
remarks suggest that good, kind Alma 
Mater may not be the blessed foster 
parent we honor but rather a perpe- 
trator of a mass of sticky old fixations. 

Morris’s description of this aca- 
demic paradox raises some interesting 


** Mental Hygiene and the Psychiatrist’s Rdle in 
a University,” Mental Hygiene, XXXVIII (July, 
1954), 373+ 
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questions for further speculation. 
What, for instance, is cause and effect 
here? Are passive-dependent person- 
alities particularly attracted to the 
college milieu and thus found there 
in greater numbers? Or is it some- 
thing in the time-honored and decep- 
tively convenient lecture method 
which encourages passive dependency? 

Intriguing also is the idea that 
authoritative teaching methods pro- 
duce passive scholars. This raises 
the further question, if authori- 
tarianism is a common characteristic 
of teaching practice, does it serve to 
attract to teaching persons who need 
this kind of outlet? Or to put it 
another way, is authoritarianism a 
dangerously significant characteristic 
of teachers? 

One of the interesting avenues of 
research in personnel psychology is 
that of the effect of the unconscious 
on job choice. If it should eventually 
be found that teaching is an authori- 
tative profession then we may come 
to see that in electing this profession 
the teacher is really seeking to satisfy 
a deep yearning for the power position 
of being “in the know.” This is one 
possible conclusion. Another is that 
teachers are blessed with an over- 
whelming urge to share their informa- 
tion. Because both are possible con- 
clusions I suspect that herein lies a 
fundamental difference in teachers 
and their teaching. Few of us would 
go so far as to agree with A. S. Neill 
that every teacher has in him a good 
deal of the Peter Pan and that 
“among teachers there are roughly 
two kinds of ungrownups: the kind 
that loves being a child, and the 
kind that hates his inability to grow 
up. The former is what we call 
‘the born teacher’; the latter is the 
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hateful disciplinarian.’’* If there are 
these two extremes, then most of the 
teachers I have known fell somewhere 
in between them. Most of us can 
probably recall teachers who irked us 
with their strictness and their devo- 
tion to the text, yet whom we found 
so in love with their profession that 
we could not help but respond with 
interest. Perhaps what we will even- 
tually find is that it is not so much the 
authoritarian method which is at 
fault, as it is the way in which 
certain rigid personalities use it to 
club information into resisting minds. 
Such behavior is certainly sugges- 
tive of emotional instability. Dr. 
Leo Berman had some interesting 
things to say about this before the 
American College Health Association 
in 1952. Recognizing that the edu- 
cator’s personality, especially his 
maturity and his capacity to under- 
stand his students, plays an important 
part in active teaching, a group of 
educators in Boston carried on an 
experiment, in co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Mental Health Asso- 
ciation, in achieving better  self- 
understanding. 
. . . It was found frequently that long- 
standing conflicts with parental-authority 
figures, ambivalent attitudes toward 
sibling-peer figures, and acting out tend- 
encies with adolescents, could be usefully 
explored in the group... . 


At times it came as a mild shock to the 
group member to learn that the attitudes 
that he had vowed earlier in his life 
never to impose on those under his 
care or instruction were the very attitudes 
he exhibited toward his students when 
under stress.‘ 


8The Problem Teacher. New York: International 
University Press, 1944 9. 

“The Mental Health of the Educator,” Mental 
Hygiene, XXXVIII (July, 1954), pp. 425, 426. 
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The level of effective teaching cer- 
tainly is raised by such self-awareness 
of even mildly neurotic traits. 

That there tends to be a significant 
relationship between the presence of 
emotional maladjustment in students 
and in the teachers who taught them - 
is not news. George Mecham, for 
example, reported finding this rela- 
tionship in his doctoral dissertation 
at Peabody College in 1941.5 Concern 
for the personal relationship in 
teaching is clearly behind the careful 
study of the Sarah Lawrence College 
system, as reported by Ruth Munroe 
in Teaching the Individual.’ Educa- 
tors are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about their motivation and 
their techniques, and we may soon 
discover some that not only stultify 
learning but have a_ definitely 
injurious effect upon students. 

So far I have made little mention 
of the external problems and handi- 
caps under which our colleges and 
schools operate today. Instead I 
have kept the focus mainly on what I 
think are the factors that lie behind 
these surface symptoms: pathologies 
in the psychodynamics of the teaching 
process. Recently a veteran of thirty- 
two years teaching documented why 
she is leaving the profession. Unques- 
tionably, each of the conditions she 
mentioned, ranging from personal 
habits of violence in children to 
administrators who could not admin- 
ister, can be found in many of our 
schools. But I find it quite significant 


§* A Study of Emotional Instability of Teachers 
and Their Pupils.” An Abstract of Contribution 
to Education, No. 312. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College, 1941. For a more recent 
study, see Berger, Irving L. and Sutker, Alvin R. 
“The Relationship of Emotional Adjustment and 
Intellectual Capacity to Academic Achievement of 
College Students,” Mental Hygiene, XL (January, 
1956), pp. 65-77. 

*New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. 
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that Mrs. Sweeney, the author of the 
article, cites as one of her prime 
recommendations a basic change in 
school organization. Says she, “We 
need a setting in which students can 
learn their skills the same way they 
learn them in life: all together. 
Camping education projects, tried in 
a few communities, suggest the possi- 
bilities of joint education of hand and 
mind in an active setting. The 
depression-era CCC camps demon- 
strated how much meaningful educa- 
tion a directed work program (under 
school control) could provide.” 
Essentially what she has in mind 
there is an individualized, purposive, 
project-centered type of instruction. 
Many an educator has had dreams of 
this kind of school and then awakened 
to the roar of the educational factory 
around him. Can it be doubted that 
many of the primary-, secondary-, 
and even higher-education centers 
today reflect all too clearly the 
factory system in their organization 
and operation? Daily a horde of 
unwilling or semi-willing “ pupil- 
workers” troop into our buildings to 
discharge their energy on a mass of 
raw material, in accordance with 
rules and schedules dictated by 
expediency. In the case of the edu- 
cational system, this raw material is 
undigested information, unlearned 
processes, unrelated facts. To these 
same buildings, also come the “shop 
stewards” and “plant managers” to 
guide and co-ordinate this process. 
In between stand the “personnel- 
guidance officers,” adjusting and 
interpreting, reminding the hard- 
pressed administrators that workers 
are individuals, reminding the workers 


™Today’s Teenagers Are Too Tough for Any 
Teacher,” Parade, October 31, 1954, p. 8. 
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that each has a place in this institu- 
tion and a job to do. Without the 
services of skilled guidance counselors, 
gears may clash—do clash—and out 
falls a casualty. 

It is as useless as it is convenient to 
blame “‘the system” when things go 
wrong, no matter how true this may 
be. In the case of the modern 
factory system, it seems to be gener- 
ally agreed, first, that the end 
products are desirable, in fact neces- 
sary, and, second, that man must 
labor to live. Therefore management 
and labor have tried to make this 
system work as painlessly as possible, 
and have accepted the drudgery in it 
as part of the price of comfort and 
security. So be it. But education is 
something different. True, its end 
products may give comfort and 
security, but the process of arriving 
at these is far different from that of 
the manufacture of a mousetrap— 
even a superior mousetrap. For the 
end product is rarely the sole purpose 
of education. 


EFORE these remarks are con- 

cluded there needs to be some- 
thing said about the aims of educa- 
tion. Doubtless we all have our own 
catalogues of these aims phrased in 
our own ways. To me, one of the 
best statements is that of Frederick P. 
Keppel, former dean of Columbia 
University: “If I were asked,” he 
writes, “to name the three things 
which college life ought to do, and 
too often fails to do, I should say, 
first, to improve student manners; 
second, to inculcate a spirit of human 
charity; and third, to develop habits 
of personal responsibility.”* I tend 


*The Undergraduate and His College. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, p. 120. 
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to see these three as one—the last 
one: to develop habits of personal 
responsibility. For, once this is done, 
the others will emerge as part of the 
new equipment of the “responsible” 
personality. 

Whether it is these aims or others 
you would substitute, there is one 
fundamental ingredient in educating 
an individual, that is his motivation 
from within to learn. A person has 
sincerely to want to be educated and 
to be sufficiently motivated to follow 
through the necessary process. As 
Alan Gregg of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion remarked in a recent speech, an 
alcoholic really does not want to stop 
drinking, he only wants to want to 
stop. High resolve is not enough, one 
must find a way to carry it through to 
accomplishment. What are those 
who play on education’s team— 
teachers, counselors, and adminis- 
trators—doing to firm up and nurture 
this motivation? The teacher of 
today is aware of a variety of peda- 
gogic methods and probably uses 
successfully at least three or four, 
providing he has the time and energy. 
Most of these are directed toward 
imparting knowledge. Yet at the 
same time these methods may be 
frustrating the student in the equally 
important experience of participation. 
For it is in participation—the response 
from within to educational stimuli— 
that the person develops that most 
vital attribute of being human, the 
creative urge. This participation 
might better be termed involvement, 
thus implying that the partici- 
pation is a definite part of the 
participant. The value of response 
in education is not limited to what 
it offers in expression of the self; it 
carries with it the opportunity of 
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recognizing responsibility—one’s own 
responsibility to make an honest and 
sincere effort. The teacher who 
recognizes this and who emphasizes 
it in the whole flavor and fabric of 
his teaching is serving his function 
best. His is the classroom from 
which students emerge with a feeling 
that something has happened to them. 
This is the teacher who knows why 
he is teaching, as well as how and 
what. He knows why because he 
knows himself; and because he knows 
himself—that is, his own motiva- 
tions—he is also sympathetic to the 
motivations of others. To him there 
is no academic paradox because there 
is an uninhibited flow of the construc- 
tive forces of his own personality 
toward the objective of helping his 
students express theirs. His students 
may emerge smarting and hurting 
from the educational experience in his 
classroom but they do not graduate 
with scars, nor are they on the dean’s 
list of daily casualties. 


T WAS in a jesting spirit, but which 

I fear carried more than a grain of 
truth, that an administrative official 
of a small Eastern college once 
remarked, ““We are proud of our 
guidance program here but actually 
we only tolerate the dean and his 
counselors because they are such good 
nursemaids.” This attitude may not 
be prevalent but hints of it are 
found in too many colleges. It is an 
attitude against which guidance 
people have had to struggle since 
their early days. Yet anything which 
persists so doggedly may have its 
raison d'étre. Perhaps there is a 
little fire under all that smoke. 

What is a dean? Early pictures 
characterize him as something between 
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a gimlet-eyed harridan with a per- 
sonality of a top sergeant, and a 
benignant old Mr. Chips whom it is 
no fun to hoodwink. More modern 
versions carry the flavor of the “good 
scout’’—a really “ broad-minded Joe”’ 
but one on whose right side it is wise 
to stay. When Hollywood gets 
around to doing a proper docu- 
mentary of the profession, no doubt 
it will cast one of its more serious- 
minded stars garbed in appropriately 
neuter attire and established in an 
office with an easy chair and an 
ashtray on stage front and a glimpse 
of IBM machines through the right 
doorway back. Unfortunately a few 
parents may be fooled into thinking 
they are thus seeing the genuine 
article and have difficulty restraining 
a shudder. 

I doubt that there can be a pat 
definition of a dean—other than 
“one who functions in an area of 
student welfare and extra-curricular 
activity regulation.” The range of 
duties bestowed by various adminis- 
trators are legion; and the variety 
of methods and aids used by coun- 
selors are as wide as their training is 
deep. Yet in spite of all this varia- 
tion there is basic common ground in 
the process of counseling. In this 
psychological relationship two things 
commonly occur: the student may 
get some insight into why he should 
pursue a certain course of action 
(or desist from it), or he may seek 
and be helped to find an acceptable 
reason for doing what he is required 
to do, 

The difference between these, obvi- 
ously, is the source in the student of 
the motivation to change his conduct. 
In either case his conduct will 
change—a good dean will see to 
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that—but in the first instance the 
urge to do so arises out of the stu- 
dent’s value judgment of the situa- 
tion, whereas in the latter he is 
merely making an edict palatable to 
his ego. The first gives him oppor- 
tunity for emotional growth—with 
the counselor taking a chance—and 
the second contributes to his passive- 
receptive dependency. Unfortunately 
there is too often not enough time for 
skilled staff available to use the more 
delicate, insight-producing methods. 
Yet if we want all our efforts to be 
in harmony with the developing of 
emotional independence, we cannot 
afford to do otherwise. Indeed it 
might be constructive to look into 
our counseling procedures to discover 
which are authoritative, and justly 
so, and which may seem to contribute 
to the academic paradox. 

The dean, or student counselor, is 
in perhaps the most sensitive position 
of all the faculty team to discern 
what emotional impact the whole of 
the educational system is making on 
the individual student. Yet in many 
instances he is powerless to initiate 
a change in the situation when this 
is needed. 

His alternative is to help the 
student adjust. Thus, he is in 
much the same position as the indus- 
trial safety officer in a plant where 
the management has little sympathy 
for the gadgets of accident prevention. 
In such a plant it is the policy that 
the employees must be taught to look 
out for themselves, to be wary of the 
traps for the careless. Such a policy 
obviously indicates little appreciation 
of the fact that it is human to make 
mistakes. Certainly it is not coddling 
to protect students against the errors 
of haste or preoccupation or clumsi- 
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ness or carelessness. (And inciden- 
tally this is the reply I would have 
made to the afore-mentioned college 
administrator.) Counselors are not 
coddling when they seek to protect 
the student from the rough edges of 
poor teaching, bad administration, or 
forced contact with destructive per- 
sonalities. This should be their 
natural and expected function in a 
social institution which is susceptible 
to the frailties of those who design 
and who serve in it. The counselor 
is also the champion of the student’s 
right to find his own best avenue of 
growth, with regard for his capa- 
bilities and his weaknesses. Thus he 
must serve simultaneously as an 
organizational critic and as a case- 
worker. 

In this dual rédle, the dean is 
vulnerable to pot shots from both 
sides. Failing to cope effectively 
with the problems in the administra- 
tion, it is natural that he increase 


his emphasis on student adjustment. 
Yet here he may be operating on 
dangerous ground, for this may lead 
him to regard pupil welfare as his 


private preserve. Should this aca- 
demic nationalism develop it might 
well be catastrophic, for not only 
will he tend to throw a protective 
cloak about his wards, but he will also 
begin to alienate himself from his 
colleagues. In this way can deans 
or counselors become in truth nurse- 
maids, great for swaddling the tender 
and undisciplined but poison to the 
eager experimenter with new-found 
personal and social responsibility. 


HAVE attempted in these remarks 
to focus attention on what I 
think may be certain practices in our 
educational system which have an 
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adverse psychological effect on stu- 
dents. Indeed, I fancied that I saw 
basic conflicts between methods being 
used (and the personalities using 
them) and the accepted aims of 
education. The roots of these con- 
flicts strike deep. If what I fancied 
I saw is really there, then it will be 
both painful and difficult to uproot 
them. At least we can make a 
preliminary effort by looking at the 
whole process and seeing how the 
emotional forces interplay. Perhaps 
as a by-product these remarks may 
suggest a way in which a psycho- 
logically trained observer who is not 
part of the school system could be 
constructively employed in our insti- 
tutions to observe the process in 
action impartially and point out 
possible snarls and roadblocks.® 

Though we may point our fingers 
at the problems whose causes lie 
primarily outside the system, we 
cannot escape the fact that inasmuch 
as education is primarily an inter- 
personal activity, the personalities 
of those involved cannot be over- 
looked. Sidney Hook, in his pro- 
vocative little volume Education for 
Modern Man, ends his section on the 
attributes of a good educator with 
this note: 


... But the best teacher [and this 
applies equally to the counselor and 
administrator] is to be found only in a 
Platonic heaven. Good teachers, how- 
ever,... are to be found on earth. 
They can become, can be helped to 
become, and can help others to become, 
better teachers. If a resolute beginning 
is made by those who educate and select 

"See Considerations on Personality Development 
in College Students. Report 32, Group for the 


Advancement of Psychiatry, Topeka, Kansas, 
May, 1955. 
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A General Accrediting Agency 


By MANNING M. PATTILLO 


A Detailed Description of the Activities of the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central Association 


E North Central Association 
is the accrediting agency for 
the region extending from 

West Virginia and Ohio on the east 
to Wyoming and Arizona on the west. 
I hasten to add that we do not 
regard Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arizona as being part of 
the north-central region of the United 
States. The tremendous expanse of 


the North Central Association is more 
the result of historical factors than 
of a conscious geographical division 
among the six regional accrediting 


agencies. In the 1g states included 
in this region, there are approximately 
six hundred institutions of higher 
education of all sizes, types, and 
degrees of educational maturity, of 
which 381 colleges and universities 
now hold membership in the North 
Central Association. This has been a 
fertile region for the development of 
large public universities and a host 
of independent colleges established 
under religious auspices. 

The responsibilities of the Associa- 
tion are discharged through a Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities 
which, in turn, carries out its program 
through district committees, com- 
mittees representing the different 
types of institutions, a board of 
review, and other committees con- 
cerned with special aspects of the 


Commission’s work. In recent years, 
the Commission has been engaged in 
a searching re-examination in which 
no phase of its program has escaped 
the most critical scrutiny. The central 
purpose has been to define more 
precisely the rédle of accrediting in 
relation to other methods of improv- 
ing the quality of higher education. 

The North Central Association is 
a general accrediting agency. Its 
rdle may be contrasted with that of 
the specialized accrediting agencies 
which exist in engineering, medicine, 
journalism, pharmacy, and chemistry. 
As a general accrediting agency, it is 
primarily concerned with character- 
istics which cut across an entire 
institution. Thus, the accrediting 
criteria it employs are in large part 
institution-wide criteria, which focus 
attention on the strategic features 
which affect the detailed operation of 
the institution in all of its educational 
units. 

To make this more concrete, let me 
cite the use of faculty turnover as an 
index of institution-wide conditions. 
In an institution that I know the 
faculty turnover in the last three 
years has been 80 per cent. This 
fact is significant since it suggests 
serious instability. Perhaps the sal- 
ary scale is low, or the procedures 
for the selection of staff may be 
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defective. Possibly the teaching loads 
are excessive, or the conditions of 
housing unsatisfactory, or the admin- 
istrative leadership may be _ too 
inept. A careful analysis of the 
causes of this high faculty turnover 
would tell a great deal about the 
educational quality of the institution. 
The single fact is not self-explanatory 
but it is suggestive of many kinds of 
fruitful analysis. Such institution- 
wide indicators serve a purpose in 
the evaluation of higher institutions 
which is analogous to the use of 
temperature, blood-pressure, and pulse 
rate in medical diagnosis. 

Two principles which have influ- 
enced many of the policies of the 
North Central Association in recent 
years have a way of getting lost in 
discussions. The first is that accred- 
iting is only one of the instrumen- 


talities for the improvement of higher 
institutions by educational organiza- 


tions. I think it is the coercive 
character of accrediting that makes 
it so appealing to persons and groups 
interested in the improvement of 
higher education. Accrediting is a 
legitimate and, I think, a necessary 
activity, but there are many other 
ways in which good education can be 
promoted by groups of institutions. 
In recent years the North Central 
Association has increased its provi- 
sions for consultant services, for 
institutional self-study, and for the 
dissemination of useful information. 

The second principle, which is 
closely related to the first, is that 
every accrediting procedure should 
be scrutinized to assure that the good 
results it produces are worth the 
time and energy and money required 
to produce them. Accrediting pro- 
cedures should be kept as simple as 
is consistent with the maintenance of 
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Real progress in accrediting is made 
as significant indicators of quality 
are developed which do not require 
elaborate manipulation or excessive 
collection of data. 

The accrediting activities of the 
North Central Association fall into 
three categories: initial accreditation 
of institutions, re-appraisal of member 
institutions, and relationships with 
specialized accrediting agencies con- 
cerned with particular parts of institu- 
tions. There are over two hundred 
colleges in the territory of the 
North Central Association that are 
not now accredited. Most of these 
are eligible to apply for membership 
in the Association—that is, they are 
nonprofit institutions offering general 
or liberal education—but they have 
not yet demonstrated sufficient quality 
to be admitted. About twenty insti- 
tutions, most of them small colleges, 
apply each year, of which perhaps a 
quarter become accredited. 


HE formal steps in the process 

for initial accreditation require 
approximately two years. First, the 
college is asked to make a compre- 
hensive and critical self-survey of its 
program, which usually requires at 
least a year of intensive faculty work, 
and to prepare a_ report which 
describes the entire program of the 
institution, makes explicit its elements 
of strength and weakness, and out- 
lines plans for the future. The insti- 
tution receives little guidance, since 
it is the belief of the Association that, 
without specific instructions, an intel- 
lectually alert college faculty will be 
able to conduct a self-survey, concern- 
ing itself with such areas as educa- 
tional purposes, faculty, curriculum, 
library, and administration. During 
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this time, the institution maintains 
close relations with the district 
committee in its geographical area. 

When the report has been com- 
pleted, arrangements are made for a 
survey by an examining committee 
representing the Commission. The 
members of the examining committee, 
which usually numbers two to four 
persons, are selected with care from 
a corps of about twenty-five examiners 
chosen for their general knowledge of 
American higher education and for 
special competence in one type of 
institution—the junior college, the 
liberal-arts college, the teachers’ col- 
lege, or the university. Most of these 
men are major administrative officers 
of member institutions, and some of 
them have been engaged in North 
Central Association examining for 
fifteen years. Great importance is 
attached to the individual competence 
of examiners since the soundness of 
our accrediting decisions can be no 
better than the combined perceptive- 
ness and wisdom of the men who 
make the survey. 

When we are arranging a survey 
of an institution in which some one 
professional program is_ especially 
prominent in the institution’s work, 
we include on the committee a 
specialist in this field. For example, 
we are now surveying for initial 
accreditation two institutions in which 
engineering education is a major 
function. Each committee will in- 
clude one broadly informed engineer- 
ing educator. Most of the exami- 
ners, however, though intimately 
acquainted with particular types of 
institutions, are not selected for 
specialized knowledge of a subject- 
matter field. 

Following the survey by the exam- 
ining committee, the committee’s 
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report is prepared and a copy is sent 
to the president of the institution and 
to members of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Commission. At the 
Annual Meeting of the Association, 
the president and any other repre- 
sentative he designates, together with 
the chairman of the examining com- 
mittee, meet with a committee of 
members of the Commission repre- 
senting the type of institution which 
is under consideration. For example, 
it may be the committee for under- 
graduate colleges, the committee for 
junior colleges, or the committee for 
institutions granting the Doctor's 
degree. After a thorough study of 
the available reports and after hearing 
the presentation of the representatives 
of the institution, this committee 
makes a recommendation to the 
Board of Review which in turn recom- 
mends an action to the Commission. 

In their deliberations, the com- 
mittees and the Commission weigh 
the strengths and weaknesses of an 
institution. To some extent strong 
points may compensate for weak- 
nesses, if the weaknesses are not 
fundamental. We do not employ 
fixed minimum standards for indi- 
vidual criteria. The question which 
has to be answered is, “Is this 
institution which is applying for 
accreditation of reasonably good 
quality, over-all, in comparison with 
the institutions having similar pur- 
poses now holding membership in 
the Association?” This is obviously 
not an arithmetic process; it is a 
process of judgment by informed 
persons who take their responsibilities 
seriously. An institution is either 
accredited or not accredited; there is 
no provision for conditional or partial 
accreditation. If accredited, it is 
accredited in its entirety. Moreover, 
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since no institution is perfect, every 
college that becomes accredited is 
given advice as to steps it should 
take to improve its program beyond 
the point of mere accreditation. 


INCE institutions change over a 

period of years, and a college or 
university which was acceptable when 
it was accredited may decline in its 
educational effectiveness, an accredit- 
ing agency needs to have a systematic 
procedure for re-appraisal. The North 
Central Association follows a policy 
of selective re-appraisal, rather than 
periodic re-appraisal of all member 
institutions. An institution is re- 
appraised if it makes significant 
changes in its purposes, or if there 
is some reason to question that it is 
maintaining good standards of educa- 
tion. Thus, if a college accredited 
for the offering of the Bachelor’s 


degree initiates a Master’s program, 
this calls for a complete resurvey. 
Or, if an institution ranks low on the 
basis of the biennial reports that are 
required of all member institutions, 
this may lead to additional reports 


or to a full survey. If a docu- 
mented complaint or public infor- 
mation is available indicating the 
existence of serious problems in an 
institution, this will initiate an inquiry 
which may eventuate in a reconsidera- 
tion of the institution’s accredited 
status. 

The conduct of a survey of a 
member institution that is being 
re-appraised is similar to that of a 
survey for initial accreditation. Most 
of the examiners are men who are 
closely identified with a particular 
type of institution rather than with 
a particular discipline, but in cases 
in which a_ professional specialist 
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would be a distinct asset to the 
examining committee because of the 


- unusual prominence of a given field in 


the institution’s educational program, 
such a specialist is included on the 
committee. For example, in exami- 
nations of three land-grant colleges 
in recent years, a dean of a college 
of agriculture has been a member of 
each committee. 

The Commission has used a variety 
of procedures for checking the quality 
of institutions and for counseling 
those which are in difficulty. A full 
survey by an examining committee is 
not the usual first step. Special 
reports, an interview with the presi- 
dent of the institution, or informal 
visits by representatives of the Com- 
mission are often used and give to 
our procedures what we think is a 
desirable degree of flexibility. When- 
ever we can help an institution by 
using these less formal procedures, we 
prefer to use them rather than the 
more formal and often dreaded survey 
by an examining committee. When 
such explosive problems are present 
as strained relations between a presi- 
dent and the governing board or 
between a president and the faculty, 
flexible and informal procedures, 
worked out in each case in the light 
of the special conditions that prevail, 
are likely to be more influential in 
restoring institutional stability and 
effectiveness than legalistic and im- 
personal methods. There is a nice 
balance to be maintained between the 
haphazard and casual, on the one 
hand, and the flexible and informal, 
on the other. Accrediting agencies 
do have to have defensible procedures 
and an orderly way of doing business, 
but they should never permit exces- 
sive legalism or organizational niceties 
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to interfere with their main task 
which is to stand for educational 
quality and to assist institutions to 
attain it. 


HE third facet of the accrediting 

program of the North Central 
Association is concerned with relation- 
ships with accrediting agencies for 
special areas. In some of the pro- 
fessional areas there are accrediting 
agencies, and the North Central 
Association co-operates with these 
agencies in ways that, we think, are 
beneficial to member institutions. 
The Association has a special com- 
mittee, the Committee on Professional 
Education, representative primarily 
of the presidents of the large and 
most complex member universities, 
which is responsible for the policies 
that govern the relationships with 
these agencies. The most significant 


activity of this committee is the 


so-called “generalist plan,” the pur- 
pose of which is to bring to the 
evaluation of professional programs 
the broad competence of experienced 
administrative officers. The key per- 
son in the plan is the generalist, that 
is, the North Central Association 
representative who accompanies the 
professional accrediting committee on 
its visit to an institution. Since the 
generalist plan is not a part of the 
North Central Association’s own 
accrediting procedure, the generalist 
does not attempt to evaluate the 
institution for the purposes of the 
Association, but represents the general 
administrators, as a group, in the 
accreditation of professional programs. 

The plan operates in the following 
way: Whenever a co-operating pro- 
fessional agency is planning to visit a 
member institution of the North 
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Central Association, it notifies the 
Association of its intention well in 
advance of the visit. The North 
Central Association then asks the 
president of the institution whether 
or not he wishes to have a generalist 
appointed for the visit. Participation 
by an institution in the generalist 
plan for a particular visit is voluntary, 
and a generalist is appointed only on 
the request of the president. i such 
a request is received, the Association 
appoints a generalist—typically a 
president, a vice-president, or other 
officer who is competent in general 
university administration—and in- 
forms the professional agency of this 
appointment. The professional agency 
then provides him with the same 
information about the survey and the 
program to be appraised as it gives to 
its own representatives. During the 
visit the generalist supplements the 
specialized knowledge of the profes- 
sional representatives. He is not a 
member of the professional accrediting 
committee but is, in a sense, a 
consultant to the committee. He 
brings to the attention of the pro- 
fessional committee any information 
concerning the purposes and policies 
of the institution as a whole that 
seems to have relevance to the 
appraisal of the specialized program. 
He provides liaison between the pro- 
fessional committee and the central 
administration of the institution. The 
generalist is selected for his breadth 
of competence as an administrator 
and not for expertness in the profes- 
sional field in which the evaluation is 
being made. From the point of view 
of the institution, the generalist plan 
is valuable, because it promotes com- 
munication between central adminis- 
trative officers and professional 
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accrediting agencies and it also assures 
that professional programs will be 
appraised in the light of total institu- 
tional interests. The generalist plan 
has been developed primarily for 
institutions of complex organization, 
of which there are many in the 
territory of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 

This plan has recommended itself 
to our member institutions because of 
its simplicity and flexibility. It is 
voluntary, noncoercive, and eminently 
feasible because it places very little 
burden on our universities. The 
necessary machinery and paper work 
are minimal. It is inexpensive. It 
promotes the unity of the university 
and helps to reduce the tendency, 
which has occasionally manifested 
itself in some professional fields, for 
the professional accrediting agency to 
seek preferential treatment for its 
field in the budgetary and administra- 


tive arrangements of a university. 


HAT can be said about the 

future of accrediting in the 
North Central Association or else- 
where? There have been innumer- 
able speeches, proposals, discussions, 
and controversies in the field of 
accrediting in recent years. Will 
these eventuate in any radical changes 
in the purposes and operations of 
accrediting agencies? Can we foresee 
the outlines of what accrediting wiil 
be in ten years? It is likely that 
there will not be dramatic changes; 
this seems to be a period of relative 
harmony in accrediting matters. I 
believe, though, that certain forces 
which are now at work will continue 
to produce worth-while, though per- 
haps not spectacular, improvements 
in the operations of accrediting agen- 
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cies. The increases in enrollments, 
which are already here but which will 
become more pronounced in the next 
few years, will probably produce 
many kinds of stresses and strains 
in higher education which will almost 
surely be accompanied by some 
decrease in educational quality. : This 
is likely to result in the insistence on 
the part of the academic profession 
that the accrediting agencies do their 
task efficiently. By “efficiently” I 
mean that the accrediting process be 
so organized that the benefits of any 
given accrediting practice be clearly 
commensurate with the time, energy, 
and money expended. This insistence 
will place a premium on simplicity 
and flexibility in accrediting. 

I think that the committees and 
commissions of educators responsible 
for accrediting policies will continue 
to broaden their concern from accred- 
iting in the conventional sense to 
include much more emphasis upon 
consultant service, group action on 
timely problems which affect educa- 
tional quality, surveys and studies of 
institutions at their own request, and 
informal visits to institutions for 
diagnosis of problems and on-the-spot 
advice. All of these functions supple- 
ment and balance accrediting in the 
restricted sense. Some of the accred- 
iting agencies have gone rather far 
in this direction. Certain profes- 
sional accrediting agencies, for exam- 
ple, have almost ceased to operate as 
accrediting agencies in the older 
sense, so significant have their other 
activities become. 

There will continue to be a strong 
impetus toward experimentation in 
accrediting techniques. This should 
certainly be encouraged. Through 

[Continued on page 173) 
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Do Scholarships Influence 


College Attendance?’ 


At Brigham Young University? it 
was recently decided to investigate 
the part that scholarship awards play 
in a student’s decision to attend the 
institution. Since few studies in the 
area of scholarship use and adminis- 
tration were found, plans were made 
to investigate the problem directly, 
using as a source of information, the 
students to whom the University had 
awarded scholarships for the fall 
quarter of 1954. An attempt was 
made to determine the importance of 
a scholarship* in helping a student 
decide whether or not he would 
attend this university. 

Two approaches were made to the 
question. The first was to interview 
each of the students who had received 
a scholarship and was then enrolled. 
The second was to find the reason, by 
means of a questionnaire, why the 
students who had applied for a 
scholarship and were not attending 
Brigham Young University had 
decided not to enroll. 

Graduate students in the Depart- 


1Reported by Clyde A. Parker and E. Wayne 
Wright, Instructors in Personnel and Guidance, 
collaborating with Selby G. Clark, Chairman of the 
Academic Standards Committee, Brigham Young 
University. 

2A university of approximately eight thousand 
students, composed of a liberal-arts college as well 
as professional schools. The institution is affiliated 
with and supported by the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. 

‘Scholarships covering tuition and general fees 
are awarded for one quarter and are renewable for 
a maximum of one year on the basis of the student’s 
maintaining a 2.5 grade-point average each quater 
(A, 3; B, 2; C, 1; and D, o). 


ment of Personnel and Guidance who 
were training to become high-school 
counselors were given six hours of 
special training in the interview pro- 
cedures to be used. This included a 
review of interview techniques, rdle 
playing, and the recording of inter- 
views. Each of the 247 students who 
had received a scholarship and was 
then in the university was requested 
to meet with one of the interviewers. 
The average interview was approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes in length. All 
of the interviews were recorded. 
The purpose of the interview was 
to determine answers to the following 
questions: Would these students have 
attended a college if they had not 
received these scholarships?, and 
Would they have attended B.Y.U. 
if oy had not received these scholar- 
ships? The interviewers were to find 
out, in addition, as much information 
as possible about such relevant factors 
as: the decisions of the student's 
friends concerning college attendance, 
the attitude of the student’s parents 
relative to college, and the student's 
previous plans in regard to college. 
From this information each inter- 
viewer was to judge whether or not 
he thought that the student would 
have gone to some other college or if 
he would have come to this university 
without the awarded scholarship. 
Each of the recorded interviews was 
listened to by one of the other inter- 
viewers and the same judgments were 
made by the check interviewers. 
Thus, two sets of data were obtained 
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for each student. It was hoped that 
such a procedure would increase the 
reliability of the obtained answers. 

Each of the students who had 
applied for a scholarship and who was 
not attending B. Y. U. at the begin- 
ning of the winter quarter, 1955, was 
sent a questionnaire requesting that 
he check the reason why he had not 
enrolled. The responses were divided 
into two groups: those who were 
currently enrolled in another college 
or university, and those who were not 
presently enrolled in any school, 

The answers to the questions asked 
in the interviews were tabulated, and 
it was found that even though there 
were some differences in the answers 
given by the students and in the 
judgments made by the interviewers 
they were not large. Each of these 
differences was checked statistically 
by the chi square method, and 


none were found to be significant. 


Also, there were some differences 
between the results from the original 
interviews and the results obtained 
by listening to the recordings, these 
were found to be so small as to 


be ascribed to chance. Thus, it was 
believed that the answers to the 
questions as recorded in the original 
interviews could be used as the data 
for the investigation with some degree 
of reliability. 

Two hundred and nine students 
(87.8 per cent), said that they would 
have attended some college even if 
they had not received the B. Y. U. 
scholarship. The standard error of 
this percentage was found to be 
*#2.11. Therefore, within the limits 
of normal sampling error in subse- 
quent, similar samplings, we could 
expect that this percentage would fall 
between 85.7 per cent and 89.9 per 
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cent. By multiplying the standard 
error of the percentage by 2.58, the 
one-per cent confidence interval for 
this percentage was found to be from 
82.4 per cent to 93.3 per cent. Thus, 
one could be reasonably sure that at 
least 82.4 per cent of the students 
would have attended some college 
regardless of whether or not they 
received a scholarship. By subtracting 
the upper and lower confidence-limit 
values from a possible 100 per cent, 
it seems apparent that the decision to 
attend college depended upon the 
scholarship in at least 6.7 per cent 
and possibly 17.6 per cent of the 
cases. 

One hundred and sixty-nine stu- 
dents (71 per cent) said they would 
have attended B. Y. U. without the 
aid of the scholarship. In a manner 
similar to that just described, the 
one-per cent confidence interval for 
this percentage was found to be from 
63.4 per cent to 78.6 per cent. The 
decision to attend B. Y. U., therefore, 
was dependent upon the scholarship 
in at least 21.4 per cent and possibly 
36.6 per cent of the cases. This 
difference between the students’ deci- 
sions to attend some college and their 
decisions to attend B. Y. U. was to be 
expected since some students who 
applied for a B. Y. U. scholarship 
also applied to other institutions and 
may not have selected B. Y. U. as 
their first choice. 

These results are somewhat sup- 
ported by the fact that of the 381 
applicants who were not awarded a 
scholarship and from whom question- 
naire returns were received, 62 per 
cent enrolled at B. Y. U., and 82 per 
cent were enrolled either at B. Y. U. 
or some other college. 

Of the 70 students who did not 
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attend any college, 24 per cent gave 
as their reason for not attending 
college the fact that they did not 
receive a scholarship. Further, 42 
per cent of the 74 students who 
attended another college, gave as 
their reason for not attending B. Y. U. 
the fact that they were given a 
scholarship by the other institution. 
Thus, of the total 144 students who 
did not attend B. Y. U., 33 per cent 
probably did not do so because they 
were not given a B. Y. U. scholarship. 
These figures are within the confi- 
dence intervals established by the 
original interview data just presented. 
The small differences can be accounted 
for by the fact that the students who 
were awarded scholarships were in 
the upper ten per cent of their high- 
school graduating class and would be 
more likely to attend college than 
those not in the upper ten per cent, 
the group not eligible for a B. Y. U. 
scholarship. In addition, it is reason- 
able to assume that not all students 
who are offered scholarships will 
actually attend college. For example, 
1§ per cent who were awarded a 
B. Y. U. scholarship did not enroll at 
B. Y. U., and 3 per cent did not enroll 
at any college during the fall quarter. 

Further evidence regarding the 
influence of scholarships on a stu- 
dent’s decision to attend college may 
be obtained by observing the reasons 
the students gave for not enrolling 
at B. Y. U. Of those students who 
attended another college, the follow- 
ing reasons, in order of frequency of 
response, were given: they had 
received another scholarship,‘ they 
considered the other school to be 


‘Note that B. Y. U. scholarships cover tuition 
only and often appear small since the tuition 
($180 a year) is small by comparison with some 
institutions. 
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more economical, and they chose a 
school nearer home. Of those not 
attending college, in similar order of 
response frequency, the following 
reasons were given: they had decided 
to accept employment, they did not 
receive a scholarship, and they had 
married. 

In some cases, the scholarship 
award seems to be a crucial factor in 
the students’ decisions to attend a 
particular college, and with a small 
percentage it is crucial in determining 
whether they attend college at all. 
However, evidence indicates that the 
large majority of students who apply 
for a scholarship will go to college 
whether they receive it or not, and 
many will go to the college at which 
they make the scholarship application. 

Most of the scholarship applicants 
in this study were members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (97 per cent of the student 
body are Church members). For this 
reason, the large percentage of stu- 
dents who attended B. Y. U. after 
having been refused a_ scholarship 
would probably not be representative 
of some other institutions. However, 
the percentage of students that 
attended some other college would 
likely be true of most schools. It 
could be reasonably assumed that a 
majority of the students who apply 
to any given institution for this type 
of scholarship will enroil at that 
institution whether or not they receive 
the award for which they applied. 

If the fact that there is little 
published in the educational literature 
about scholarship policies and prac- 
tices is indicative of what schools 
know about the effects and results 
of their current practices, it would 
seem that a great deal of money is 
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being spent without much knowledge 
of its results. It is the opinion of 
the authors that such money could 
be better spent if these institutions 
were more aware of the types of 
students they are serving, whether 
the scholarship students are succeed- 
ing better than other students, 
whether scholarships are “needed” 
by these students, and, in general, if 
their scholarships are serving the 
functions for which they were 
established. 


Total Service Load in 
Schools of Education’ 


The deans of the schools or colleges 
of education in seventeen large uni- 
versities? were invited to participate 
in a study of practices and procedures 
in regard to determination of the 
total service load of staff members. 
This paper gives a summary of the 
findings. 

The prevailing total service load 
of a staff member in these institutions, 
measured in total credit-hours, is 12 
semester-hours weekly on the gradu- 
ate level, and 15 semester-hours 
weekly on the undergraduate level.’ 
Three institutions indicated 10 
semester-hours; one indicated a lesser 
number, pointing out that other 
assignments weigh heavily in the 
total service load. Upon closer exam- 
ination of the reports of these latter 


'Reported by William A. Yeager, Professor of 
Education and Director of Courses in School 
Administration, University of Pittsburgh. 

*The deans of the schools or colleges of education 
of the following universities participated in this 
study: California, Illinois, a. Michigan, 
comme New York University, Ohio State, 

e Peabody, Pennsylvania State, Pennsylvania, 
Freaks Southern California, Syracuse, Teache hers 
Callege Cal jumbia, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

‘In this study, a semester-hour is used as a 

credit basis. When clock hours are meant, they 


are so indicated. 
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institutions, it was observed that 
other assignments included in the 
total service load might well raise 
it to an approximate 12 hours or even 
more. Naturally there are variations 
by semester or quarter in individual 
assignments. It was observed that, 
while there is an earnest attempt to 
adjust the total service load of each 
staff member on this basis through 
weighing all assignments, it is difficult 
to do, because practice varies widely. 

The teaching load of a staff member 
includes the assignment of those 
courses for classroom instruction for 
which he is held individually respon- 
sible. The typical staff member on 
the graduate level is assigned an 
actual teaching load of from 8 to 10 
semester-hours. Comparatively few 
staff members teach as many as 12 
hours. For some, this assignment 
may include both graduate and under- 
graduate courses. Ten universities 
reported that the typical teaching 
load is from 5 to g semester-hours. 
Older staff members who carry 
assignments as heads of divisions, 
directors of research, or other special 
commitments tend to teach fewer 
hours than younger staff members. 
On the undergraduate level, the 
typical staff member teaches from 12 
to 1§ hours, occasionally 16 hours. 
Ordinarily, off-campus teaching is not 
included as a part of the campus 
teaching load, being an additional 
assignment for which recompense is 
given. One school of education 
counts such an assignment as a part 
of the total teaching load on a three 
for two credit basis. 

The advisement of students is 
generally accepted in the seventeen 
schools as a part of the teaching load, 
for which no relief in total service 
load is granted or should be expected. 
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While there is recognition of the 
inequities in the number of students 
either who are assigned to a particular 
staff member or who are attracted 
to him for certain reasons, attempts 
to distribute this counseling load 
more equitably are usually unsuc- 
cessful. A few institutions try to 
offer relief, reporting as follows: “only 
if total load is otherwise heavy”; 
‘advisement load considered” ; “indi- 
vidually determined”; “relief seldom 
requested.”” Only one dean reports 
any credit allowance, and two deans 
report an effort to devise a_ basis 
of relief, one in terms of credit 
allowance and another in terms of 
number of students advised. If 
advisement is assumed to be a part 
of the professional responsibility of 
each staff member, the dean or some 
other administrative officer should 
provide for its more equitable distri- 
bution among all staff members, and 
offer some relief where the burden is 
excessive. 

Certain administrative responsi- 
bilities are delegated to selected staff 
members in these schools of education. 
Three types of delegation are easily 
recognized: first, the staff member 
who gives half, or slightly more, of 
his total assignment to administrative 
responsibility with a lessened teaching 
assignment, such as the assistant 
dean or director of field services; 
second, the staff member whose major 
responsibility is classroom instruction 
but who serves less than half time 
in an administrative capacity, such 
as a head of a department or division; 
and third, the appointment of staff 
members to major committees whose 
assignments pertain directly or indi- 
rectly to administrative policy. 

The determination of credit allow- 
ance for a staff member on his total 


service load, for each of these types, 
may vary considerably. However, 
the following pattern seems to be 
common, Assuming a total service 
load of 12 semester-hours, a staff 
member of the first type would re- 
ceive a credit allowance of 6 semester- 
hours or more for his administra- 
tive duties, while teaching 6 hours 
or less each week. It should be 
remembered that the idea generall 
prevails in university circles that all, 
or nearly all, staff members should 
maintain direct contact with their 
special teaching area and with the 
students through classroom instruc- 
tion. A staff member whose major 
assignment is teaching normally 
receives on a credit basis from two 
to four semester-hours for acting as 
a head of a department or for a 
special assignment. Occasionally, a 
head of a division may carry a full 
teaching load through preference, 
lack of a competent staff, or lack of 
administrative policy. 

The amount of credit allowance for 
major committee assignments depends 
on the nature of the assignment, the 
zeal of the chairman and members, 
and the urgency of the occasion. The 
principle of seniority in appointing 
the chairmen of certain committees 
may work to the disadvantage of 
certain staff members, especially if 
they maintain the confidence of the 
administration and the faculty, and 
have the happy ability of getting 
things done. Normally, no credit 
allowance on the total service load is 
given a staff member for a major 
committee assignment. Some relief 
may be given through a slight reduc- 
tion in teaching load, more often 
through a substitute instructor or 
clerical assistants. 

No relief is accorded staff members 
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who serve as committee members, 
either on regular or special com- 
mittees. Such assignments are gener- 
ally considered part of a staff mem- 
ber’s load. Usually, the dean assumes 
responsibility for equitably distribut- 
ing committee assignments among 
the staff members. It should be the 
responsibility of a dean or other 
administrative officer to recognize the 
individual competencies of his staff 
in making committee assignments. 
When such assignments are made 
through nomination by the faculty, 
the same procedure should prevail. 
All of the deans reporting recognize 
the time-consuming responsibility 
which results from the direction of 
theses and dissertations. The pre- 
vailing practice, however, seems to 
include direction of research as a 
part of the total service load with 
little or no benefit of credit adjust- 
ment. Comments such as the follow- 
ing were noted: “direction of research 
weighs heavily in individual cases’; 
“we give it important consideration”; 
“no credit except for seminars’; and 
“no credit.” Where efforts are being 
made to devise a credit basis, the 
following appear: “we allow up to 
4 semester-hours”; “equivalent of 3 
semester-hours”’; ‘relief given if re- 
quested up to 3 semester-hours for as 
many as 6 Masters’ and 3 Doctors’ 
dissertations.” In summarizing the 
practices in regard to credit allowance 
for direction of research, it is safe 
to say that schools of education are 
recognizing that these responsibilities 
are increasing. Schools of education 
are about equally divided between 
those which are endeavoring to work 
out some formula which will offer 
some relief to those directing research, 
and those which are doing little or 
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nothing about it. The trend seems 
to be to allow some credit for direction 
of research in terms of a specific 
number of theses directed, either on 
the basis of the number of students 
advised or the number of theses and 
dissertations actually brought to com- 
pletion during a semester. 

Education as a science depends 
upon the continuous search for truth. 
To the university and its scholars is 
entrusted much of the initiative for 
the advancement of education as 
a science through research. To this 
end it is essential that those who 
teach in the modern university are 
imbued with the spirit of research as 
a means for the advancement of 
knowledge and the derivation and 
application of scientific principles, 
and at the same time through direc- 
tion of and participation in research 
to inculcate this spirit in those whom 
they instruct. 

The responsibility of a staff member 
of a school of education to engage in 
research is generally recognized 
among the seventeen schools of educa- 
tion studied. How it may be admin- 
istered fairly and at the same time 
serve to stimulate faculty members 
to advance professionally is one of the 
most difficult administrative prob- 
lems. Two opinions are clearly indi- 
cated in the replies: first, that it is the 
responsibility of the dean to encourage 
staff members to participate in re- 
search and publish their findings 
without credit relief. This responsi- 
bility should be assumed by the 
staff member as an obligation of 
membership in his profession, as an 
essential aspect of his own continued 
professional preparation for the 
courses he teaches and the research 
he directs. Second, there is an in- 
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creasing trend to recognize individual 
and co-operative participation in edu- 
cational research as a part of each 
staff member’s responsibility for which 
credit may be allowed. Where it is 
recognized, two distinct patterns 
emerge: the project must be pre- 
approved by the dean, agreement 
reached as to its nature and extent, 
and the amount of credit allowed on 
the total load; and an increasing 
number of staff members are engaged 
part time (occasionally full time) in 
approved research projects and 
assignments sponsored by foundations 
and similar organizations. This does 
not include those staff members for 
whom leaves of absence have been 
granted to participate in such pro- 
grams as those sponsored by the 
Federal Government or allied agencies. 

For participation in research pro- 
jects carried on within the university, 
unless definitely assigned, there is 
little or no agreement among schools 
of education as to relief in the total 
service load of staff members so 
engaged. Such statements as the 
following appear among the replies: 
“not common”; “to some extent”; 
and “only if the university assigns 
the project.”” That there is an effort 
to reach a sound and equitable means 
of determining credit allowance is 
evidenced by such comments as 
“definitely approved projects [are] 
given consideration” and ‘some 
reduction [is made] if working on a 
book.”” Only two institutions re- 
ported allowance “‘not to exceed four 
credits.” It is obvious that this area 
of professional responsibility needs 
careful study, in order to offer a fair 
recognition for the research efforts of 
staff members, and at the same time 
stimulate them to grow professionally. 
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Strangely enough, office routines 
received little or no mention in the 
replies of the deans regarding the 
responsibilities of staff members. It 
is generally assumed that office 
routines are a necessary accompani- 
ment of his position. It is assumed 
if each staff member is provided with 
a suitable office, appropriate facilities, 
and reasonable clerical assistance, 
that the maintenance of office hours, 
attention to correspondence, course 
preparation, conferences, and such 
other activities which constitute office 
routine are essential parts of his 
responsibility. These he should per- 
form faithfully with credit allowance 
neither given nor expected. . There 
are times, however, when the excessive 
demands on a staff member’s time 
may necessitate some measure of 
relief. Such occasions may be evalua- 
tion of credentials, paper work relat- 
ing to committee responsibilities, revi- 
sion of course materials, and confer- 
ence preparation. Additional clerical 
assistance should be provided. 

The assignment of graduate assist- 
ants to a staff member is common 
practice, and is advantageous, both 
to the staff member and to the 
assistants. In no sense should gradu- 
ate assistants be used as substitutes 
for clerical assistants, since their 
primary responsibilities should be 
professional. They can afford relief 
to staff members in many ways and 
at the same time prepare for univer- 
sity teaching or other administrative 
responsibilities. Care should be taken 
that their assignments be such as will 
enable them to gain some measure of 
experience and insight in all activities 
of a staff member and of the school 
of education and the university. 
Staff members frequently are asked 


to engage in community (public) or 
professional service activities. Prac- 
tice varies widely in the extent to 
which individual staff members par- 
ticipate in these activities, and in the 
school policies encouraging them. 
Some staff members, because of their 
particular aptitudes and _ interests, 
may be asked frequently to give 
addresses, take part in panel discus- 
sions, give consultative service, and 
share in other activities, for which 
fees are often paid, and which require 
evening attendance and travel over 
long distances. The policy of schools 
of education, except in rare instances, 
is to exercise no control over such 
activities of staff members, on the 
assumption that they are the indi- 
vidual’s own responsibility and prefer- 
ence. A few staff members may be 
enabled thereby to supplement their 
salaries considerably, the chief limita- 
tion being the drain on their own 
vitality and the extent of absence. 
It is the policy of some schools to 
encourage all staff members to par- 
ticipate, to some extent, in com- 
munity activities as a part of their 
professional responsibilities, but more 
especially as a means of public 
relations. 

It would seem to be the policy in 
all schools of education studied to 
encourage staff members to engage in 
some professional service designed to 
advance the profession. These activi- 
ties include membership in_profes- 
sional associations, preparation of 
papers and reports, and attendance 
on local, state, and national confer- 
ences. No fee is or should be 
expected for these services, although 
expenses may be paid by the school 
of education, and rarely by the 
association. There is the 
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question of absence from duties on 
such occasions, especially if the 
distance is great and much time 
consumed. 

It should be added that credit 
allowance on total service load, if 
approved by the dean, is occasionally 
given for time-consuming professional 
services, such as the editor of a pro- 
fessional journal, chairman of a 
yearbook commission, or president of 
a professional organization. 

In summary, there seems to be no 
general pattern prevailing among the 
schools of education studied as to a 
reliable method of determining the 
total service load of the staff members. 
In practice, the program of a staff 
member is generally determined in 
consultation with the head of his 
division and with the approval of the 
dean. Limitations of available time 
of staff members and any desire to 
adjust a staff member’s total service 
load, however desirable, is always 
subject to the total responsibilities 
of the school of education, available 
staff, inclinations of certain staff 
members, and budgetary limitations. 
One may go so far as to say that in 
most wo drt of education equitable 
distribution of the total service load 
of most staff members rarely exists. 
Futhermore, it is perhaps not too 
much to say that faculties are hesitant 
to undertake any determination of 
policy in this regard, partly because 
of the limitations it may place upon 
individual practices of long standing. 

At the same time there is a universal 
recognition of the problem and a 
serious desire to do something about 
it. For example, the Ohio State 
University College of Education using 
a “quarterly service report” of each 
staff member has endeavored to 
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establish profiles of the teacher’s 
load, and has classified such loads as 
relatively light, typical, and relatively 
heavy. On the basis of these profiles, 
loads are examined critically and 
attempts are made in subsequent 
quarters to make adjustments be- 
tween relatively light and relatively 
heavy loads. Some attempts are 
being made to reduce the total 
service load in terms of clock hours 
because of additional assignments. 

Based on this review of prevailing 
practice in selected schools of educa- 
tion, an attempt is made here to set 
forth a procedure which may be used 
to determine the total service load 
of each staff member. Since some 
criterion must be used as a basis of 
procedure, it is proposed that the 
total service load of each staff member 
shall be predicated on a credit load 
of 1§ semester-hours on the under- 
graduate level and 12 semester-hours 
on the graduate level. The proposed 
distribution of the areas of assignment 
which follows should each be weighted 
in terms of this criterion. This dis- 
tribution is suggested on the graduate 
level; adjustment should be made on 
the undergraduate or undergraduate- 
graduate level. 

Eight factors are given considera- 
tion in the technique here suggested 
as a means of determining the total 
service load of staff members: 


First, the teaching assignment shall be 
not more than 12 semester-hours depend- 
ing on the assignments indicated in the 
following sections. Adjustments in credit- 
hours should be made for large classes, 
excessive number of preparations, or 
other factors which tend to increase a 
staff member’s total service load beyond 
a reasonable amount. 

Second, the advisement of students, 
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since it is a professional responsibility of 
each staff member, should be a regular 
part of the teaching assignment for which 
no relief in total service-load credit is 
expected. 

Third, part-time administrative assign- 
ments should be given credit allowance. 
. . . Heads of divisions should receive a 
credit allowance of two semester-hours 
as an administrative assignment. It is 
assumed that they will also direct 
research. Both of these will normally 
reduce their teaching loads to from 6 to 8 
semester-hours. . . . Chairmen of com- 
mittees which are actively engaged in 
some significant undertaking during any 
one semester should receive some credit 
relief, not to exceed one or two semester- 
hours. . . . Certain staff members may 
expect relief in their total service load 
when engaged in specific full- or part-time 
assignments covering short periods, the 
amount of which can best be determined 
by agreement. 

Fourth, committee membership assign- 
ments normally should be granted no 
credit allowance, whether they include 
standing or special committees, doctoral 
dissertation committees, or other student 
committees. 

Fifth, the direction of research, which 
includes the direction of theses and 
dissertations, should carry credit relief 
to the extent of one or two semester- 
hours with a maximum (rarely) of four 
semester-hours for each staff member so 
assigned 
made to develop a formula for determin- 
ing the amount of such credit. The best 
plan seems to be in terms of the actual 
number of theses and dissertations com- 
pleted during one semester. 

Sixth, participation in research should 
be a part of the total service load of each 
staff member. . . . It is suggested that 
the maximum credit allowance on the 
total service load should be two semester- 
hours, and that no credit be permitted 
except through specific assignment or 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 


Needed: Courage and Patience 


ECENT events in connection 
R with the attempted desegrega- 
tion of schools and colleges in 
the South constitute a major disaster 
for America and for the entire free 
world. Every lover of liberty and 
every friend of education must be 
deeply concerned. These events have 
been so fully reported in the daily 
and weekly press that it is not 
necessary to recount them here. We 
cannot undo them, but we should do 
everything we can to mitigate the 
evil consequences, prevent similar 
occurrences in the future, and to 
regain as rapidly as possible the 
ground that has been lost. 

We must avoid name calling and 
recrimination. No doubt mistakes 
have been made by both sides, but 
it will do more harm than good to 
hurl reproaches or to question motives. 
We must avoid, above all, any 
suggestion of using military or other 
force to execute the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

This does not mean that those who 
favor desegregation should abandon 
their principles or alter their long- 
range objective. It means that they 
should practice moderation in working 
toward that objective. In a time like 
this, the more haste, the less speed. 


We need to show courage, genuine 


respect for the other person’s point 
of view, and patience. Positions have 
so hardened and bitterness has become 
so intense that it will be some time 
before moderates of the two sides can 
talk with each other. What is most 


needed now is time for passions to 
cool so that rational discussion is 
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possible. Only then can real progress 
in solving the problem be made. 
Courage and patience are not con- 
tradictory terms; on the contrary, 
under circumstances that now obtain, 
it takes more courage to be patient 
than to be bold and uncompromising. 
Advocates of desegregation should 
act in the spirit, not of William Lloyd 
Garrison, John Brown, or Thaddeus 
Stevens, but of Abraham Lincoln. 
R. H. E. 


College Jobs for College Students 


E recently released report 
on the Undergraduate Re- 
search Assistant Program of 


Princeton University not only de- 
scribes an important program of 
student aid, but suggests a broad 
question of policy with respect to 
such aid. The Princeton program is 
now completing its seventh year, and 
is regarded on the campus as one of 
the University’s happiest solutions » 
the problem of student employment. 
Under it, 353 Juniors and Seniors 
have earned a total of about $141,200 
to help defray their college expenses 
by working with faculty members on 
their research projects. ‘Twenty-nine 
of the University’s academic depart- 
ments and special programs have 
participated in the plan. 

Each year about sixty Juniors and 
Seniors with high honors averages 
who need additional earnings to 
supplement their scholarships are 
selected as undergraduate research 
assistants. They work from October 
through May for an average of $400 
a year. 

The professor seeking an assistant 
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outlines his specifications carefully, 
-using such phrases as: “‘knowledge 
of French and one Near Eastern 
language desirable,” “a student in 
aeronautical engineering with interest 
in theoretical mechanics,” “a Senior 
with an interest in animals,” or “an 
electrical engineer who can translate 
French.” The Bureau of Student 
Aid carefully matches the qualifica- 
tions of the student with the needs 
of the professor. The duties of the 
assistants may vary from routine 
clerical work to highly creative 
independent research, according to 
their individual qualifications and the 
type of project. 

One example of a student assistant’s 
job may serve to illustrate the pro- 
gram. The assistant of a professor 
of jurisprudence is a pre-law student; 
he is helping tiie professor prepare for 
publication a biography of the late 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone. His 
work includes critical reading, assist- 


ance in making cuts in the manuscript 
as required by the publisher, checking 
documentation, and reading galley 
proof. The value of this work to the 
professor and to the assistant is 
obvious. 


HERE is an increasing recogni- 

tion of the need for student aid 

on a large scale if all who ought to go 
to college are to have the opportunity. 
What is often overlooked is that 
college work of high quality demands 
not only superior intellectual ability, 
but also keen interest in things of the 
mind, industry, and determination. 
The young people whom it is most 
important to recruit for college are 
those who have both the intellectual 
ability and the other qualities that 
high achievement in college requires. 
As a result of the growing concern 
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about this problem, there has been a 
gratifying increase scholarships 
offered by foundations, business cor- 
porations, and individuals; no doubt 
this increase will continue. There 
are not, however, and in the foreseeable 
future there will not be, scholarships 
adequate to meet the needs of all 
who require financial aid. Most insti- 
tutions have found that loans and 
job procurement also are needed and 
have set up programs that comprise 
all three types of aid. 

Apparently student-loan provisions 
are adequate in most institutions. 
According to a recent survey by 
Changing Times: The Kiplinger Maga- 
zine, student-loan funds are available 
in about two-thirds of all universities 
and colleges at interest rates that 
average 2 per cent while the student 
is in college and about 4 per cent 
after graduation. Loans are easily 
obtainable: in 1955, 88 per cent of 
loan applications covered in the 
survey were granted. In most cases 
a student may borrow up to $400 to 
$600 a year and have unlimited time 
in which to repay. Notwithstanding 
the ease of obtaining loans and the 
favorable terms, about half of the 
money available is never used. 

Probably the least satisfactory type 
of student aid is that having to do 
with part-time jobs, many of which 
are of unskilled or routine character. 
A great many of these jobs are off 
campus and are not closely related to 
the student’s abilities or vocational 
objectives. Some are difficult to 
mesh with his schedule of classes. 

What can be done to remedy this 
situation? The Princeton plan offers 
a suggestion. We need to provide 
many more part-time college jobs for 
students. These jobs should include, 

[Continued on page 174) 


A Worldly View of Guidance and Counseling 


By GEORGE F, KNELLER 
A Review Essay 


Tue Year Book or Epucation 1955: GuIpDANCE AND COUNSELLING, edited 


ty Robert King Hall and J. A. Lauwerys. 
oO (Sponsored by the University of London 
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Institute of Education and 


In the last two decades guidance and 
counseling activities in this country have 
increased to such an extent that they 
are now the subject of university study 
in many specialized areas. The sociologist 
is concerned with marriage counseling; 
the educationist, with personal and 
vocational guidance; and the professional 
social worker, with psychiatric cases and 
family assistance problems. 

Three factors stand out in the growth 
of these activities: first, each area of 
guidance tends to be pursued with 
especial emphasis upon the development 
and refinement of its own private content 
and techniques; second, little co-ordina- 
tion has been effected among the various 
areas, despite the fact that all of them 
are concerned primarily with the same 
general issues, namely those involving 
the individual and his rdle in society and 
the problems of human adjustment; and 
third, guidance has become such a 
professional and technical matter that 
the cultural and philosophical assump- 
tions which underlie the very core of its 
procedures tend to be neglected in favor 
of immediate remedies based on certain 
types of psychological information. 

But there is a further provincialism— 
one that is characteristic of all educational 
activities in this country—and it derives 
from the relative unfamiliarity of guid- 
ance experts with the activities of their 
colleagues in other countries. The 1955 
Year Book of Education undertakes in 
part to correct these deficiencies; it 
provides a wide background against 
which one may contemplate the many 
specialized activities in guidance and 
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counseling which are carried on in 
twelve of the Western world’s leading 
nations. It is noteworthy that with the 
exception of Mr. Wall’s article, “Guidance 
Services in Europe,” little reference is 
made to guidance activities in Iron 
Curtain countries. This omission is 
wisely explained by the editors, who 
write that they have seen the processes 
of guidance through eyes conditioned by 
their own freedom: “Our working defini- 
tion of guidance itself reveals a philo- 
sophical commitment to freedom and 
self-direction” (page 19). The inference 
here is that the philosophy of guidance 
in Communist-oriented cultures cannot 
be defined in terms which would be 
consistent with the determinants of 
guidance in Western nations and hence 
would have to be treated as a separate 
subject. A guidance program, in other 
words, reflects, or should reflect, a social 
philosophy and a cultural perspective. It 
cannot operate sui vaporis. 

Guidance is defined by the editors as 
“a process of helping individuals through 
their own efforts to discover and develop 
their potentialities both for personal 
happiness and social usefulness” (page 
17). All educational agencies provide 
some guidance and perhaps the most 
distinguished guidance has been given by 
the greatest teachers of all time: Christ, 
Confucius, Buddha. The editors’ empha- 
sis on human, social, and spiritual 
relations is somewhat in contrast to the 
general attitude of American writers on 
guidance and reflects the sophistication 
with which the subject is handled when 
influenced by a world of ideas. 
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A REVIEW ESSAY 


The. present keen professional and 
scientific interest in guidance, note the 
editors, is the natural outcome of a 
breakdown in tradition-directed societies, 
where social prestige and _ traditional 
values once provided most of the guidance 
needed by its members. Five major 
areas of profound social change are 
mentioned as having important implica- 
tions for guidance and counseling: trans- 
formations in occupational pursuits, 
modifications in the structure of the 
family; changes in, and increased multi- 
plicity of, habits, mores, and tastes; the 
prevailing relativity in morals; the rise of 
modern political democracy, involving 
increased responsibility on the part of 
the electorate for making vital public 
decisions. 

It is only natural that the complexity 
of living engendered by these changes 
should promote a variety of specialized 
guidance agencies. The choice of a 


vocation was formerly so limited that the 
parent was capable of providing the 


necessary direction for his children. 
Today, the multiplicity of choices, com- 
bined with the amount of technical 
training necessary to implement these 
choices, requires the guidance of trained 
vocational specialists. One can list end- 
lessly the number of guidance activities 
that were once the function of the parent, 
the church, or even the teacher and are 
now the job of either a trained specialist 
or a professional agency. 

All guidance is conditioned by social 
assumptions. “Wherever guidance is 
given, certain basic philosophical and 
social assumptions are made, usually 
unconsciously” (page 4). We must be 
on our guard, the editors advise, against 
so-called objective statements of indi- 
vidual or social needs. Terms like “social 
stability” and “social efficiency” are 
too often used as innocent but deadly 
encroachments on personal liberty and 
free creative expression. Dr. Franklin J. 
Keller clinches the argument in his essay, 
“Guidance for Citizenship in an Indus- 
trial Democracy,” where he remarks: 
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“One inescapable fact about people is 
their diversity. The depressing truth 
about guidance and teaching is their 
uniformity” (page 101). In fact, the 
editors submit, many aspects of guidance 
are really a form of social control: 


For the new mass secondary schools 
are, rather characteristically, institutions 
which assist the total mobilicnsion of the 

pulation for social and industrial ends. 

y their very structure, the school 
systems allocate the young into occupa- 
tional groups and guide or even direct 
them towards accepted objectives (page 
21). 

Does not personal choice become, 
therefore, an illusion in a school system 
which must necessarily adapt its cur- 
riculum and vocational guidance to the 
technical needs of a mass industrial 
society? To complete a course in formal 
education which would answer the 
broader intellectual needs of an intelligent 
student is to arrive pitifully unprepared 
in a job world where employers are 
looking for the technically trained. The 
demands of a highly industrialized society 
are for the specialists. The “practical” 
guidance counselor seeks to mold his 
activities with these ends in view. And 
the example offered by the editors is most 
instructive: 


The brilliant scientist who disclosed his 
nation’s atomic secrets to an unfriendly 
ag is a spectacular case in point. 
uch an individual, undeniably sane in 
the legal sense, is driven to a course of 
action which is unacceptable to the 
society in which he lives. Yet this 
course seems essential to his “peace of 
conscience” in the murky half-light of 
his view of world peace. If such an 
individual should seek guidance from a 
counsellor, prior to his treasonable act, 
what would be the advice given? (page 22). 


The advice given would, of course, in 
general not be antisocial, even if it 
meant sacrificing in this instance the 
individuality of the client. The resolution 
of the dilemma would have to be found 
in techniques of adaptation and adjust- 
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ment which the guidance counselor would 
apply. Ruth Strang, to whom we shall 
refer later, has little difficulty with these 
techniques, while the rules of application 
are easily obtainable in American text- 
books on guidance. 

The dilemma is, however, not so easily 
solved. Guidance theory has to define 
the strategic place of social control as 
related to individual desires. At what 
point shall the guidance counselor inter- 
pose the demands and mores of organized 
society? Can he always square his 
interpretation of social needs and 
demands with the interests and self- 
development of his client? All too often 
the cue for guidance counselors is indi- 
vidual adjustment to a society predicated 
upon what is believed to be objective 
social needs and a scientific theory of 
human personality, despite Gordon 
Allport’s statement that “personality is 
too complex a thing to be trussed up in a 
conceptual strait jacket.” 

Moreover, the history of civilization 
shows that social adjustment is not 
always desirable. The non-conformist 
has often been the progenitor of meri- 
torious cultural progress. “Our undis- 
ciplinables are our proudest product,” 
said William James. “Progress,” John 
Stuart Mill remarked, “is the result of 
discontented minds.” In our own day 
it was Learned Hand who observed that 
a society is in a “process of dissolution” 
when non-conformity with accepted 
creeds becomes a “mark of disaffection.” 
To have advised a Renoir or a Cézanne 
that their individual success would be 
guaranteed by conformity with the 
academic traditions of their time would 
have meant depriving society of great 
artistic achievement. Every progressive 
society must and ought to leave con- 
siderable room for non-conformity, even 
if such a practice results in a certain 
amount of individual and social waste. 


Since guidance is provided by many 
social agencies (parents, friends, churches, 
schools, political parties), inevitable con- 
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flict arises among beliefs and standards 
of value. This conflict raises two ques- 
tions: What is the basis of authority 
for guidance and counseling? and What 
is the criterion for resolving major social 
and individual conflicts? These questions, 
perennial in nature, are discussed in 
Section I of the Year Book, entitled 
“Historical and Philosophical Back- 
ground of Guidance.” The first two 
articles in this section are most pertinent: 
“Some Considerations on the Ethics 
of Guidance” by Martin J. Langeveld 
and “General Problems of Guidance in 
Moral Choice” by Louis Arnaud Reid. 

Founder and director of the Institute 
of Education, University of Utrecht, and 
for many years director of a large child 
guidance clinic, Martin Langeveld dis- 
cusses the ethics of help: “He/p—to be 
real help—should not result in greater 
helplessness of the one whom we try to 
help” (page 38). The human personality 
is not just a product of adaptation but 
has within itself a factor of “creative 
self-interpretation.” If the aim of child 
guidance is to make the child morally 
self-responsible, we must take into 
account his inner self-educating forces. 
Langeveld maintains that guidance is in 
essence merely another form of education; 
it should not be based on a special form 
of “psychological engineering” and should 
not be an unconscious kind of pressure 
or trickery. Co-operation should be 
fostered among educational agents and 
this co-operation implies a reaffirmation 
of the rdle of the parents in the educa- 
tional process. ‘Whoever is to help the 
child has to go at the pace of the parents 
and this will again mean that guidance 
begins with the parents and with our- 
selves in an open and really democratic 
contact” (pages 49~-S0). 

What Langeveld means, and what is 
so often overlooked guidance and 
counseling experts, is that real guidance 
requires, first, a deep philosophic appre- 
ciation of man and his possibilities of 
self-creation and only secondarily a 
knowledge of the technical skills. Lange- 
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veld hurls a few barbs at guidance 
counselors as “experts of happiness” 
and states that the unskilled though 
devoted parent can often best provide 
the milieu in which the weak child can 
make adjustments and beneficial choices. 
By their very nature, state and school 
guidance clinics are impersonal. They 
should render their help only in co- 
operation with the parent, wherever such 
co-operation is available. 

The training of guiders evidently 

includes much more than the teaching of 
knowledge and skill, more even than a 
professional moral code; it includes a 
thing that cannot be taught informally: 
the most personal assumption of a moral 
attitude (page 43). 
Langeveld implies not only that the 
“guider” respect the dignity and 
potential worth of the individual but 
that he must leave room within the scope 
of his direction for the yet undeveloped 
wholeness of the individual. Guidance is 
concerned with the process of maturation, 
but it should never attempt to mold the 
individual into any special form of 
predetermined content and order. The 
moral worth of an individual depends 
upon the individual’s own ability to 
raise or lower his own standards. 

Langeveld’s analysis doubtless suffers 
from a lack of sufficient emphasis on the 
social character of moral valuations as 
determined both by the guider and the 
guided. The matrix of self-creation is 
the social environment; and our moral 
valuations and standards, if not entirely 
determined by society, are inevitably 
oriented toward our social relations. To 
stress the individual character of moral 
dignity may very well repress the highly 
socialized standards which provide the 
basis for that dignity. 

Langeveld makes out an unusual case 
for the parents’ moral supremacy in 
educational matters. The very core of 
parental cares and duties involves the 
education of the child and no educational 
agency has the right to usurp these 
responsibilities. Langeveld argues that 
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it is just as important for guidance 
counselors to help the parents assume 
their full share of the responsibility 
for the education of the child as it is for 
them to help the child directly. He 
states, “Whoever takes an unnecessary 
part of somebody else’s responsibility 
steals the very heart out of his inner 
dignity”’ (page 50). 

While Langeveld’s affirmation of the 
family as an important educational and 
guidance agency is admirable, the com- 
plexity of the modern social order inter- 
feres. Langeveld is correct in his criti- 
cism of the impersonalization of the many 
agencies which guide the development 
of our youth. It is more to the point, 
however, to stress the need for humanizing 
and personalizing these agencies and for 
broadening their approach. The modern 
child finds a host of surrogate mothers 
and fathers within his total social environ- 
ment. The cultivation of a more 
individual-centered attitude on the part 
of the various social agencies will do 
much to mitigate the loss of personal 
warmth so intrinsic in the parent-child 
relationship. 

Still, Professor Langeveld is to be 
commended for his fine exhortation on 
the need to preserve individual freedom 
and dignity in the guidance process, 
and guidance counselors would do well 
to examine his principles. 


Morality as the fundamental basis of 
guidance is defended by Louis Arnaud 
Reid, professor of the philosophy of 
education at the University of London. 
Reid asserts: “It is the conception of good 
which in the end determines the general 


direction of advice” (page 63). He 
sapiently chides those guidance experts 
who assume that the only basis for moral 
guidance lies in current social needs or 
mores. Guidance, says Reid, sometimes 
seems to take on the form of advising 
young people how “to get on” or “to 
get ahead”’ in society, completely ignoring 
any deeper or wider perspectives. He 
further enunciates the legitimacy of the 
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religious as well as the secular position 
in morality: “Both sides should be 
uttered, and . . . there should be genu- 
ine communication, each listening and 
learning from the other” (page 69). 

In discussing the important elements 

of moral choice Reid elects the casuist 
approach. He rejects the notion that 
the principle of right may be unstintingly 
applied in all circumstances. It is some- 
times better (that is, more moral) to lie 
to a patient if telling the truth will 
result in unnecessary pain and distress. 
Thus the guidance counselor sometimes 
has to choose an action which, though 
evil in itself, may be conducive in its 
consequences to good: 
If evil is done that good may come, and 
it is done with full moral responsibility, 
the care for the good in itself redeems 
the whole act, and (if the judgment is 
correct) may make it right, though it 
cannot purge the act wholly of evil 
(page 62), 

The difficulty with Reid’s argument 
lies in the facility with which good 
arguments may be advanced to justify 
evil behavior. History reveals a rich as- 
sortment of moral arguments to cover and 
legitimize the most heinous of crimes 
involving war and persecution. On the 
level of guidance and counseling, too 
often an overprotective attitude toward 
a client has spared him from facing the 
vital though painful truths about himself, 
which are necessary for healthy growth. 
Mr. Reid’s suggestion that the counselor 
alleviate the morbid pangs of conscience 
evidenced by sensitive patients who feel 
they have compromised too much with 
their ideals is sensible. But great care 
should be exercised that this alleviation 
does not turn into a sort of permissiveness 
which enables clients to carry out further 
immoral acts. Reid is certainly to be 
commended for objecting to rigid ethical 
and moral standards in the guidance 
process; but limits should be set on a 
counselor’s prerogative subjectively to 
determine when he may or may not 
condone a normally immoral act. Reid 
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opposes moral subjectivism; but if we 
are really to honor his position, we shall 
have to depend upon fairly fixed 
standards of behavior to guide us as 
we advocate constructive “immoral” 
actions. 

In any case, both these selections raise 
provocative issues for guidance personnel, 
issues which often go unnoticed in the 
theory and practice of guidance pro- 
cedure. In the endless chain of social 
interdependence, advising people on what 
to do and where to go entails a profound 
responsibility for the impact of actions 
performed in accordance with one’s 
advice; counseling is not limited to the 
welfare of one’s client alone, but to all 
with whom the client comes into contact. 


An entirely different perspective on 
the problem of guidance is presented by 
A. L. Tibawi in “The Idea of Guidance 
in Islam,” and by Haridas Bhattacharyya 
in “The Problems of Guidance in an 
Ancient Oriental Culture: India.” Mr. 
Tibawi observes: “The quandary of 
Islam to-day is how to reconcile the 
religious basis of its life with materialism 
and secularism” (page 222). In like 
vein, Mr. Bhattacharyya emphasizes the 
reconciliation of the older philosophy and 
new values: 


Left to itself, India will feed, educate, 
and provide for its 350 million citizens 
within a reasonable period of time and, 
with the help of the great tradition of 
culture and discipline that it has inherited 
from its three great religions—Brahman- 
ism, Jainism, and Buddhism, it will solve 
the problem of guiding an 
ancient cultured nation into wider visions 
and ampler opportunities, with the ulti- 
mate objective of realizing its idea of a 
welfare State . . . (page 248). 


Here are examples of two large areas of 
the world, perhaps more profoundly 
shaken by social change than we, who, 
while acknowledging the value of many 
Western social objectives, view the 
problem of social direction through their 
own philosophic and cultural perspective. 
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Eastern peoples have reason to stand in 
awe of. Western techniques and material 
accomplishments, but they seem less 
affected by them than Westerners them- 
selves and instead pay more heed to the 
fundamental spiritual considerations of 
human development. The world was not 
created in the twentieth century with its 
industrial and technological bias. There- 
fore, neither the systems nor the methods 
of the twentieth century can provide 
sufficient scope and direction to our 
guidance activities. 


Aesthetic considerations are indispens- 
able to a broad conception of guidance. 
The cultivation of taste in the arts, 
especially in the light of the degrading 
effects of some of our mass communica- 
tion media, should assume an equal 
importance with vocational preparation 
and ethical-moral training as a deter- 
minant of personal development. The 
editors have, however, not been so 
fortunate in the acquisition of material 
on this subject. For example, a chapter 
on “Epicurism: France,” by André L. 
Simon, while delectable both in subject- 
matter and content (the eating habits of 
a Frenchman), is somewhat extraneous 
considering the work done in the field 
of aesthetic cultivation. Consider, for 
example, this choice eulogy on wine: 


Is it not sheer lunacy for 


people like 
the English, who have the misfortune to 
live in a land where there are no vine- 


yards, to keep out of the reach of the 
majority of the population the joy and 
health that is wine by penal import 
taxes, which they call “duties”? In an 
age saner than ours, wine would be 
ranted in a wineless country a subsidy 
se the State in order that it might be 
available to the poorer classes (page 338). 


More to point is Stanley Reed’s selection, 
“The Film: United Kingdom.” Survey- 
ing the efforts in Great Britain to teach 
appreciation of the dramatic cinema, 
Reed stresses the need for aesthetic 
education as a guide for the improvement 
of our mass media of entertainment: 
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The qualities, aesthetic, ethical, and 
moral, in all forms of drama, the level 
of writing and performance, the validity 
or triviality of the themes they treat, 
depend ultimately on the audience, and 
the audience is the responsibility of 
education (page 322). 


In the face of the many criticisms 
America receives for her low standards 
of entertainment and aesthetic taste, this 
area of guidance deserves more attention 
in this country. Our much vaunted 
standard of living should include some 
consideration for the quality of many of 
our artistic productions. This is admit- 
tedly a weary but ever-necessary criticism 
of American (and other) educational 
standards and values. 


The teaching of ethics is given an 
interesting and unusual treatment by 
Arnould Clauss in his “Secular Ethics 
in Belgian Schools.” Since the issue of 
Church versus state schools is a delicate 
problem in Belgium, a program to teach 
secular ethics to children whose parents 
refuse religious instruction is especially 
crucial. Mr. Clauss presents a syllabus 
for all six years of the secondary school. 
Justification for secular ethics, he argues, 
“rests in the imperatives of individual 
consciousness and in the needs of social 
life” (page 367). He is quite clear that 
the real significance of these studies 
depends upon the personality and tact of 
the teacher as well as upon the interests 
of the students. For the high schools in 
the United States, where ethical inquiry 
is neglected, the Belgian program suggests 
an approach to ethics consonant with 
our democratic philosophy. 

For pupils in the early grades, the 
Belgian program stresses the qualities of 
unselfishness and goodness as prepara- 
tion for social living and the development 
of good mental and physical habits. 
Progressing in the middle years to 
problems of good citizenship, justice, 
legal and ethical obligations, the final 
two years deal explicity with the principal 
ethical doctrines and their relationship to 
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family and social questions. These ques- 
tions at best are treated only cursorily 
in our schools. Might not some of our 
educators re-examine their curriculums in 
the light of the Belgian program? 


On guidance techniques and organiza- 
tion, the article entitled “Guidance 
Services in Europe” by W. D. Wall, 
Department of Education, Unesco, mer- 
its comment. Concise in its arug- 
ment, this essay compares the status and 
trends of guidance in various European 
countries, including nations in the Soviet 
orbit. 

On the guidance of the mentally 
subnormal child, Wall observes that it is 
becoming “less an affair of exclusion and 
more of a progress of global assess- 
ment... and of the selection of the 
appropriate form of educational treat- 
ment.” There is also a tendency to 


recognize that a complexity of problems 
underlies maladjustment; hence, “a great 
flexibility both in guidance concepts and 
principles is necessary” (page 285). 


On the guidance of the delinquent, 
Wall notes similar trends as he compares 
American and European procedures: 


This original idea of a “delinquency 
clinic,” with psychotherapy as its only 
or main method of cure, rapidly enlarged 
in America but was in fact never fully 
accepted in England, or indeed in 
Europe generally, where from the outset 
stress was laid upon environmental 
developmental, educational, and social 
factors in causation and consequently in 
remedy (page 586). 


Another trend develops out of adult 
psychiatric practice and especially the 
work of out-patient clinics which have 
revealed the importance of experiences in 
childhood and adolescence as causes for 
mental disease in later life. Work on 
adults, in other words, leads to a greater 
awareness of the need to attack psy- 
chiatric difficulties at their source. This 
is the reason, observes Wall, that in 
France, for example, guidance organiza- 
tions depend jointly on the Ministries of 
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Education, Justice and Health; while in 
England “no one system of guidance 
covers the field” (page 587). Austria is 
an outstanding example of the concerted 
approach to guidance: 


There has been a considerable effort 
{in Austria] to extend all types of service 
and particularly those which aim to give 
guidance to normal children at critical 

»ints in their career. The city of 

awl seems, of all capital cities of 
Europe, to be one of the best provided, 
particularly in the educational field 
(page 285). 
But in Yugoslavia, for example, most of 
the guidance services, with the exception 
of vocational guidance, tend to be psy- 
chiatrically oriented, although even here 
school psychological services are on the 
increase. Belgium is an outstanding 
example of progress in this field, though 
meritorius programs exist in France and 
Denmark. In Sweden special attention 
is given to medical aspects of vocational 
guidance. 

Wall’s essay is rich in examples of 
guidance activities in other countries, as 
he pulls one choice item after the other 
out of his vast and varied collection: 


Thus in Austria, in Norway, and in 
Sweden, great attention is devoted to 
determining by tests, observation, and 
other means each child’s readiness to 
begin formal schooling. In the United 
Kingdom, there has * the tendency 
to attempt to make of the examination 
at 11 plus...a means of guidance 
among alternative types of secondary 
ellucation rather than an instrument of 
selection for a particular type... 
Belgium, Holland, France and Yugo- 
slavia, (which) have highly developed 
systems of vocational guidance, have 
tended to push the guidance process 
further and further back into the child’s 
school life and to recognize effectively 
that vocational guidance is a continuous 
process and stems from educational 
guidance (page §92). 


However, his concluding remarks about 
the general status of guidance work in 
Europe are not very encouraging: 
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Thus many services which would like 
to emphasize their preventive role have 
been pressed into a kind of first-aid 
activity concentrating upon diagnosis and 
treatment. . . . Others recognizing the 
need for constructive work through 
schools and other community services 
have not had the funds or the skilled 
pees necessary to undertake the 
ong-term research, the training, and the 
propaganda which seem to be essential 


(page 595). 


In her “Various Conceptions of 
Guidance,” Ruth M. Strang, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, draws to- 
gether the various ideas and practices 
outlined in the other sections. She notes 
four important trends in guidance today: 
more participation by teachers; increased 
stress on developmental rather than on 
remedial guidance—an emphasis upon 
the development of the full potentiality 
of every child rather than upon specific 
abnormalities; more client-centered coun- 
seling than directive forms of guidance; 
and increased emphasis on the “team 
approach”—the co-operation and co- 
ordination of all types of agencies. On 
the highest note of optimism and with 
utter simplicity Miss Strang asserts: “The 
results of effective guidance should also 
be recognized—personal happiness and 
social usefulness. . . . There need be no 
conflict between these two ends if the 
individual is concerned with the welfare 
of others as well as his own welfare” 
(page 604). 

The fact that the interpretation and 
resolution of this conflict have eluded 
the greatest minds in history does not 
disturb Miss Strang. Yet most of the 
difficulties in the history of man are 
traceable to the inability of individuals to 
reconcile themselves to social pressures. 

Miss Strang’s simplicity and optimism 
regarding this and other ethical issues are 
characteristic of the light-heartedness 
with which many of our guidance tech- 
nicians treat the fundamental questions 
lying at the very roots of their techniques. 
Gordon Allport of Harvard University, in 
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an astute comment on the philosophic 
basis of scientific psychology, asserts: 
“Psychologists gravitate toward one or 
another philosophical assumption regard- 
ing the nature of man, often without 
being fully aware that they do so.”" 

We have little proof that guidance coun- 
selors are fully aware of the philosophical 
assumptions toward which they gravitate 
or that they are seriously interested in 
them, if textbooks in the field are any 
criterion. The philosophic and ethical 
assumptions upon which guidance and 
counseling are perfected and justified 
deserve as much consideration and study 
as the techniques which flow from them. 
Miss Strang’s conclusion that “guidance 
counselors must be more tech- 
nicians”’ is sound and meritorious enough. 
Also, the fact is undeniable that the 
counselor “must himself have values 
worth conveying to the counselee, values 
such as self-control, kindness, generosity, 
and sympathy for all mankind.” But 


unless spelled out and defined more 


carefully and profoundly, all these attri- 
butes and bits of advice remain vacuous 
and purposeless. Miss Strang and others 
would plead lack of space for their full 
discussion, but there is no lack of space for 
endless disquisitions on elementary tech- 
nical matters and the theoretically obvious. 

In general, it is evident that guidance 
is taking on a wider definition. Hence, 
the subject-matter of this mighty collec- 
tion should be of concern to all educators. 
Teachers and social workers, vocational 
guidance and marriage counselors, all 
share the same fundamental interests and 
goals. Professional guidance experts are 
particularly urged to consider the 
materials here in order to develop a 
fresher, if not a more unified, point of 
view. For expertise to acquire humane- 
ness it is mecessary to transcend the 
specific concerns of technicalities and 
specialization, for guidance is perhaps the 
most humane of all professions. 


‘All 
Yale 


t, Gordon W. Becoming. New Haven: 
niversity Press, 1955, pp. 6-7. 
[Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 


A Valuable Book 


Co.ttece Universiry Business 
Votume II, compiled 
by the National Committee on the 
Manual on College and 
University Business Administration. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1955. xii+267 pp. 
$4.50. 

The general purpose [of these two volumes] 
is to provide information and guidance in 
those areas of management in institutions of 
higher education in which business adminis- 
tration is primarily concerned. It is a 


statement of general principles and is not 
intended to be a manual of detailed pro- 
cedures (page vii). 


This prefatory paragraph states the 


scope and limits of this important, 
defnitive effort. Within the frame of its 
intention, Volume II measurably fulfills 
the intent. 

This is a needed project. Comparative 
costs, maximum plant utilization, careful 
expenditure controls, standardized ac- 
counting and budgetary terms and pro- 
cedures, defensible personnel policies— 
these are among the necessary problems 


to be faced to assure that dollars are’ 


efficiently spent and educational policies 
given due weight beyond purely “busi- 
ness” criteria. With explosive enroll- 
ment prospects, such measures, norms, 
and administrative oversights obviously 
become more imperative than ever. And 
this study can of immeasurable aid 
and guidance to the conduct of the whole 
non-academic side of operations. 

Perhaps more could have been made 
of the point that in the ultimate analysis 
education is only in small part a business, 
and decisions have usually to be reached 
on grounds heavily weighted with educa- 
tional concerns. 

Perhaps also more distinction, even at 
the level of principle, might have been 
made in terms of the size of the institu- 
tions as affecting the procedures required. 
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Even necessary functions can change 
their complexion and content when 
affected by the size factor. Size alone 
can alter the whole organizational struc- 
ture and co-ordinative interrelations in 
ways that require fuller exposition here. 

erhaps my most serious comment, 
however, is that there is insufficient 
distinction and emphasis upon adminis- 
tration as science as compared with 
administration as an art. Even within 
the limits this volume sets for itself, 
more might well have been made of the 
human aspects of management, of the 
morale factors, of leadership require- 
ments, and of internal consultative 
efforts. It is just too easy for the college 
president or business vice-president to 
read this and never realize that adminis- 
tration has only fractionally to do with 
‘on say nb but more centrally with the 
asic directive spirit, motive, and attitude 
with which they are conducted, and this 
is exceptionally true of administration in 
an educational setting. 

It will be unfortunate if in the rightful 
efforts toward economy the educational 
world takes over the total pattern of 
private, corporate structure and human 
relations as these were exemplified a 
decade and more ago. The best of 
corporate administrative thought today 
is y a beyond that point in purpose and 

ractice. And if colleges are to borrow 
rom business, they should draw upon the 
best and not the outmoded. 

The same danger, I believe, carries 
over into the increasing and laudable 
effort to offer collegiate courses in educa- 
tional administration. The danger is 
that of directing student attention to 
what are essentially mechanical, record- 
keeping, property and fiscal problems— 
all needful in their rightful but sub- 
ordinate place—and to forget the animat- 
ing purpose and profound effort. toward 
democratic, collaborative sharing of 
responsibility in a complex of situations 
where the end in view is always the 
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fullest and richest educational experience 
including every relationship quite beyond 
the obvious classroom process. 

Books such as this, I repeat, have 
their valuable purpose. But for fuller, 
more adequate textbooks for adminis- 
trators or for those in training for such 
duties, a more wide-ranging set of issues 
has to be snealtonl he current 
contributions of social psychology, applied 
anthropology, and kindred subjects, for 
example, have to be brought freshly to 
bear in this educational area where the 
are most uniquely needed. For when all 
is said, there are subtle undertones and 
overtones of difference in major focus 
when administration has to be conditioned 
by criteria of profit as compared with its 
role when the focus is on the pursuit 
of democratic education within the 
requirement of balancing a pre-established 
budget. 

Certain aspects of administrative 
expertise can imparted information- 
ally. The most critical aspects await 
the interpretative and contagious insight 
and skill of practitioner-teachers who can 
also help others to achieve enthusiasm 
and loyalty for the central objectives. 

These final comments are not criticism. 
They are intended to emphasize that 
rounded concepts of business administra- 
tion have a more inclusive range and a 
deeper psychological aspect than are here 


manifested. 
Orpway TEAD 
Member, Board of Higher Education 
New York 


An International Seminar 
THe Teacuinc or Mopern Lancuaces: 
A Vo.ume or Srupies DerivinGc 
THE INTERNATIONAL SEMINAR ORGAN- 
IZED BY THE SECRETARIAT OF UNESCO 
aT Nuwara Etntya, Ceryion, IN 
Aucust 1953, edited by the Secretariat 
, Unesco and Theodore Andersson. 
ew York: Columbia University Press, 


1955. 299 pp. (Problems in Educa- 
tion, No. X) $2.50. 


When one hears that there was an 
International Seminar on Modern Lan- 
age Teaching held at Ceylon under 
nl sponsorship, that the linguist 
Norman McQuown was the American 
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delegate and Theodore Andersson its 
director, one wants to know what was 
discussed. When eighteen countries par- 
ticipate, and there are discussions, papers, 
and special studies, you wish you might 
have ton there and that some sort of 
report will be made available. The 
Teaching of Modern Languages is such a 
report. 

The more curious one may have been 
about the deliberations of the Seminar, 
the more he appreciates the report, 
because it follows closely the plan of 
the Seminar in outline and in content. 
The chapters deal with humanistic aspects 
of the teaching of modern languages, 
modern languages as a key to understand- 
ing other cultures, methodology of teach- 
ing, audio-visual aids, psychological 
aspects, training of teachers, textbooks, 
radio and television, modern-language 
teaching in elementary schools, aids to 
international understanding, teaching 
adult migrants, and special problems of 
language in various areas of the world. 

This is not a book for the training of 
teachers: it is a report of interest to those 
who already have responsibilities in 
modern language teaching as adminis- 
trators, as curriculum planners, as experi- 
enced teachers, and as nape who 

articipate in decisions on the solution of 
- uage problems in the world. 

isagreements are to be expected 
among delegates from widely differing 
cultures, rm one finds disagreements in 
this book. In one place native speakers 
are recommended as language teachers, 
while in another they are rejected as not 
being able to understand the problems 
of the students. At one point choral 
work is praised as leaiensie valuable” 
(page >» while at another it is con- 
) al (page 71). It is, however, this 


very diversity, coming as it does from 
different nations and cultures, that gives 


this volume its special value. One does 
not get a unified approach to foreign 
language problems but different and even 
conflicting views. 

In a very real sense, this is a political 
report on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, because it presents what the 
various member nations are doing and 
are willing to do rather than presenting 
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the dimensions of the problem by sifting 
the evidence and weighing the conflicting 
claims in order to arrive at the “truest 
statements. This political information 
is essential if one expects to introduce 
different ideas on the teaching of modern 
languages in a country. 

Many diverse reports are skillfully 
summarized in this volume, and it is 
difficult to make over-all statements that 
would apply to all. Several reports are 
of particular interest such as some 
aspects of the teaching of Spanish in 

exico, the teaching of ie hy Soe ages 
in the elementary schools of the United 
States, the training of teachers in 
Germany, and foreign-culture programs 
in France and Belgium. This does not 
mean that the other reports are not of 
interest, but it is not possible here to 
evaluate critically each of the many 
contributions. 

The general trends emerging from the 
Seminar and this report are significant. 
The first, the triumph of oral communica- 
tion as a principal aim in the language 
program, has the support and approval 


of linguistic scientists who base their 
views on their understanding of 
the 


and it owes support and impetus to 
earlier, direct-method movement which 
was based on the observation of learnin 
techniques. It should be understoo 
that the acceptance of the oral communi- 
cation aim is a political triumph, not a 
scientific confirmation or any such thing. 
Its acceptance means that those who 
oppose this aim will find a_ hostile 
climate, a situation which is the reverse 
of that in the United States twenty years 
ago. Those of us who through linguistic 
study believe that oral communication 
is at the heart of language study are 
gratified that “truth” is prevailing, but 
truth must remain independent of 
whether or not it prevails. 

The second trend, that the study of a 
foreign language should go hand in hand 
with the study of the culture represented 
by that language, and that such study 
contributes centrally to cross-cultural 
understanding, is presented well from 
the point of view of language teachers. 
The French and Belgian reports and other 
contributions are interesting in this area. 
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Two other trends may be noted which 


are more on the negative side, at least 
for those who inwardly, if not openly, 
hope for a world where the tower of 
Babel may be by-passed through some 
world communication instrument. A defi- 
nite trend is reported toward increasing 
the number of languages that have 
local or more than local currency. This 
fact coming in the midst of closer and 
more intimate relations among peoples 
may seem an anachronism, but it is a 
present-day reality. Perhaps more com- 
lex language practices similar to those 
in Switzerland and in parts of Canada 
might be more in keeping: with the 
nature of man and his world. No agree- 
ment on a world language that might be 
acceptable to all seems even remotely 
possible at present. The prospects for 
the future indicate greater study of more 
foreign language for those who do not 
want to be enclosed within the walls 
of one local language—at the mercy of 
those who know other languages. 

The book gives one a_ reasonably 
broad glimpse at the complex world of 
languages and language teaching and its 
decisive importance at mid-twentieth 


ntury. 
Ropert Lapo 


University of Michigan 
Report of an Unusual Project 


Tue WorxksHop Way with Foreicn 
Srupents, by Kate V. Wofford. Gaines- 
ville, Florida: University of Florida 
Press, 1954. xv+149 pp. $2.50. 
This attractively designed, paper- 

covered book is a_ straight-forward 

account of a government-sponsored proj- 
ect at the Vaiversit of Florida to 
rovide training for 24 Turkish educators 
interested in the improvement of rural 
education. An additional Turkish edu- 
cator served as interpreter for the 
roject, which was unusual if not unique 
in that the participants were non- 
English-speaking. In other respects, the 
program was relatively distinctive: the 
group came as a team, it was composed 
of individuals of varying status, and the 
job expectations of the members in 
respect to their return had been clearly 
defined. Two months of orientation in 
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Ankara were followed by eight months 
at the University of Florida, ending 
June, 1953, with various opportunities 
for experience during the ensuing summer- 
Plans were based on a prior reconnais. 
sance in Turkey of village schools and 
training institutions for rural teachers. . 
While the project staff were concerned 
with evaluation throughout, evaluation 
rested primarily on informed staff judg- 
ment rather than on controlled measures 
of effects. Systematically analyzed inter- 
views with the participants, nevertheless, 
augmented the impressions of the staff. 
There was no follow-up after return. 
Among the recommendations 
offered on this basis are: First, more care 
should be exercised in selection. Hetero- 
neity in age and status created prob- 
ems. Selection in terms of youth and 
flexibility is recommended. Second, hous- 
ing was the major source of complaint. 
Status factors and participants’ desire to 
learn English seemed to be the main 
sources of difficulty with the grou 
housing arrangements provided. hird, 
desire to use the opportunity to learn 
English was very strong and a source of 
distraction from program objectives. Yet 


it was possible to conduct the workshop 
through an inter- 


preter. e burdens on the interpreter’s 
role were such, however, that an addi- 
tional interpreter would have been 
desirable. 

The report is perhaps most notable for 
being virtually the only one of its genre 
to receive formal publication—aunless the 
more systematic and scientifically oriented 
study by Jeanne Watson and Ronald 
Lippitt is counted as an exception— 
Learning across Cultures: a Study of 
Germans Visiting America (Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research, 1955). 
Many roughly similar reports on roughly 
similar exchange projects exist in mimeo- 
—-— limbo. While the general reader 
will probably not find such project 
reports worth careful study, the present 
one has interest as a specimen, in addition 
to its value for those concerned with 
planning or administering related projects. 

M. Brewster 
Social Science Research Council 
New York 


t 
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An Excellent Textbook and 
Valuable Reference 


Tue Courts anp THE Pusiic ScHooLs 
(Revised edition), by Newton Edwards. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Xviit+622 pp. $10.00, 

In an oral examination on school law, 
necessary to the granting of an adminis- 
trative credential, a friend of mine was 
asked what he would do in a certain 
hypothetical legal situation. His response 
that he would seek the advice of the 
district attorney did not help him to pass 
the examination, but as a measure of 
administrative efficiency it was probably 
a reasonably good answer. The next 
administrative problem would be to 
understand the district attorney's advice! 
Here Newton Edwards’ The Courts and 
the Public Schools would stand my 
friend in good stead. He might not find 
out what to do in a specific case from 
reading this book, but he would find out 
the general principles involved, would 
get a basis for understanding the district 
attorney’s opinion, and would probably 
get a summary of some court decision on 
the pertinent points of law involved. 

Mr. Edwards states as his purposes 
for both this new edition and the first 
edition (University of Chicago Press, 
1933), “. .. to make clear funda- 
mental principles underlying the relation 
of the state to education; . . . to reduce 
to systematic organization the principles 
of the case or common law which are 
applicable to practical problems of school 
organization and administration.” It is 
high praise when we say he has accom- 

lished his announced purposes, but it 

is still higher praise when we say he has 
accomplished his purposes without undue 
resort to the special vocabularies of 
either school or courtroom. However, 
one must not conclude from this last 
statement that Mr. Edwards’ book is 
“armchair” reading; it is a textbook on 
school law from the case or 
common-law point of view. Quotations 
from court decisions break the continuity 
of discussion of legal principles and 
thereby emphasize the fact that schools 
cannot be certain of the law that controls 
them until that law has been interpreted 
by the courts. 
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In this revision of his 1933 work, the 
author has provided not only an excellent 
textbook for the study of school law, but 
a valuable reference volume as well, 
especially valuable to the school adminis- 
trator who may not wish to ask for official 
legal opinion from the district attorney 
or attorney general; such legal opinions 
tend to be “safe” and therefore are 
frequently unduly restrictive. Mr. 
Edwards’ quotations of decisions and his 
comments on those decisions are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to warn a school 
superintendent when he and his board 
are treading on dangerous ground. 

Chapter divisions are functional in 
nature, except that the first three 
chapters serve as a general introduction 
by describing federal relations to educa- 
tion, and the central and sovereign 
position of the state. Thereafter the 
problems discussed relate directly to the 
establishment, operation, and 
of schools, including such troublesome 
matters as school attendance, transporta- 
tion, and the discipline and punishment 
of pupils. 

ere I again a school superintendent, 
one of hs taste on my shelf for ready 
reference would be this excellent com- 
— of judicial decisions on school 
“ 


H. A. Spinptr 


University of California 
at Berkeley 


A Worth-While Component 
Errective Reapinc anp Learnina, by 

Phillip B. Shaw. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Company, 1955. x+446 pp. 

$2.95. 

This book is an outgrowth of a course 
taught by Mr. Shaw and others at 
Brooklyn College. From the author's 
description, it 1s designed to provide 
all the necessary exposition and practice 
materials: “Actually, this book is a 
course” (page vii). 

The first six chapters are labeled 
“Effective Reading.” They take up 
reading speed, versatility in reading, 
attacking textbook assignments, vocabu- 
lary, and individual analysis. The last 
four chapters, on “Effective Learning,” 
are concerned with concentration, the 
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dictionary habit, note taking, and prepar- 
ing for tests. In addition to the discus- 
sions and exercises, there are one reading 
pre-test and three reading post-tests, a 
vocabulary check list, a conversion table 
to find reading rate in words per minute, 
rate graphs, test answers, and an index. 

In style, the course seems best suited 
to sub-Freshmen. Many of the practice 
exercises are taken from popular maga- 
zines and novels, and in general they are 
short. This impression is borne out by 
the chapter on interpretation of tests. 
The reader is to compare his reading 
characteristics with those of 28 Brooklyn 
Freshmen who did poor work in high 
school and scored low in reading achieve- 
ment. On the basis of this comparison, 
the student rates his speed as fast, 
average, or slow, and his accuracy and 
vocabulary as good, average, or poor. 

In contrast with much of the practice 
material, the four tests are longer and 
approach the expected level of college 
reading. No information is supplied on 
the validation or comparability of the 
tests. The vocabulary check list of 400 
items is made up of difficult words. The 
first 100 are words used in the book, and 
the last 300 are the “distractors” from 
the first items. 

Some of the approaches to reading and 
study skills are ingenious. Sections are 
printed in short groups or in slanting 
columns to provide guidance in eye span 
and rhythmical movements. Compre- 
hension is attacked from many angles: 
how to assess a book from the table of 
contents, how to read for general views, 
how to re-read for details. And the 
scope is wide indeed. The student 
evaluates his sleeping habits and_ his 
interpretation of visual aids, his laziness 
or diligence, and his appreciation of novels. 

Occasionally implications made seem 
unfortunate. The first chapter is entitled 
“How to Read as Fast as You Think.” 
How fast can one think? How would 
you measure speed of thought? Then it 
is to be doubted that one can consciously 
control eye span. Teaching what eye 
span means does not give one the ability 
to widen it. This last is a general 
criticism of the book as a reading text: 
making students aware of the mechanics 
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and processes of reading is useful, but 
intensive and continual practice under 
guidance is necessary to make lastin 

changes in reading habits. It is doubtfu 
that Effective Reading and Learning 
contains enough material to do much in 
establishing more desirable reading 
abilities. 

The book is attractive, however, and 
as a study skills course for poor Freshmen 
has obvious merit. As part of a more 
complete reading program, it would be a 
worth-while component. 

Russect Cosper 
Purdue University 


The National Manpower Council 
A Pouicy ror Skittep MANnpower: A 

STATEMENT BY THE COUNCIL WITH 

Facts AND Issues PREPARED BY THE 

Researcu Starr, by National Man- 

ower Council. New York: Columbia 
Jniversity Press, 1954. xxv+299 pp. 
$4.50. 

Following its usual exhaustive analysis 
of a national problem, the National Man- 
power Council formulates recommenda- 
tions for national and local action. In 
regard to the problem of long-range aims 
for the utilization of skilled manpower, 
the Council states five major objectives: 


To strengthen the contributions made by 
secondary education to the acquisition of 
skill 

To develop a more effective program for 
vocational guidance 

To provide more equal opportunities for all 
individuals to acquire skill 

To improve the facilities and methods used 
to train skilled and technical manpower 

To increase knowledge about our manpower 
resources (pages 3 and 4) 


The recommendations concerning the 
development of more adequate facilities 
for training skilled manpower are designed 
to increase the available number of 
trained teachers, to improve training 
materials, to acquire more money for 
facilities at both the local and naticnal 


level. Although the Council adheres to 
the traditional freedom of the individual 
to choose his occupations, it also feels 
that through improved vocational coun- 
seling the individual can make more 
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significant use of his freedom to choose 
and avoid wasting potential ability—thus 
combining the individual and the social 
emphases in guidance. It is strongl 
recommended that the number of avail- 
able counselors in schools be significantly 
increased. 

This report is composed of two parts. 
The first contains a summary of recom- 
mendations and a statement by the 
Council concerning the necessity of 
increasing available skilled manpower. 
Part two, consisting of eleven chapters, 
describes the development of | skilled 
manpower, identifies trends, availability 
of manpower, discusses education and 
training, and reports the use of skilled 
manpower by the Armed Forces. There 
are chapters on secondary education and 
types of vocational schooling which 
discuss the rdle of education and the 
development of skilled manpower. Chap- 
ter eight tells how workers on the job 
may increase their skill, and chapter nine 
appraises opportunities and incentives as 
related to acquisition of skill. Vocational 
guidance and counseling are discussed in 
chapter ten and the final chapter deals 
with the topic of public policies relating 
to skilled manpower. 


A Report on tHe Nationa Manpower 
Councit. New York: Graduate School 
of Business, Columbia University, 
1954. x+48 pp. 

This brochure describes the personnel 
organization and procedures used by the 
National Manpower Council in its studies. 
The brochure also summarizes the 
Council’s studies of student deferment, 
scientific and professional manpower 
utilization of scientific and professiona 
manpower, and a policy for skilled 
manpower. One chapter discusses the 
Council’s influence on public policy and 
another outlines future studies. In gen- 
eral, the staff members of the Council, 
together with subcommittees of experts 
from related fields, make extensive inves- 
tigations concerning a problem judged 
sufficiently important for national study. 
Recommendations are worked out by a 
subcommittee which reports to the 
Council. In addition to the preparation 
of memoranda and working papers by 
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the staff, the executive secretary periodi- 
cally visits each member of the Council 
to review the positions that have been 
ag since the last meeting. 

In three pone of existence, up to 1954, 
the Council sponsored seventeen confer- 
ences which were attended by 353 experts 
from outside the membership of the staff 
and the Council. 

With respect to the general task of the 
Council, it has adopted the following 
statement: 


Our strength in the nation depends even 
more upon the quality than the number of 
ig Their potential capacity and capa- 

ility are amongst our richest and most 
precious possessions. Every field of endeavor 
will benefit as we provide greater oppor- 
tunities for the training of leadership skill and 
the development of talent and leadership 
(page 10). 

The Council considers its task to be 
the preparation of thoughtful analyses 
and recommendations which will influence 
the daily decisions of various private 
business officials, employees, and employ- 
ers, as well as staff members of govern- 
ment agencies. 

G, WILLIAMSON 
University of Minnesota 


The Content of Humanities 
Courses 


LEWIS B. MAYHEW 
[Continued from page 124| 


and how it is taught. To paraphrase 
Clemenceau, the humanities are too 
important to be left to the humanists 
(the professional variety, that is). 
The development of the course in 
the humanities should be scrutinized 
by the teachers of all the other 
disciplines so that the fullest measure 
of integration can be achieved. The 
natural scientist needs to have a say 
in how man is considered in the social 
sciences and both the natural and 
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social scientists need to know what 
are the differences and similarities 
between their views and those of the 
humanists. If Socrates is taught in 
the humanities, the social scientist 
ought to be able to make use of that 
fact in his own courses. Indeed, 
there should be a compulsion con- 
stantly to point out the manifold 
interrelationships which do exist. 
Man should be considered the proper 
study of man in all of his facets, but it 
must always be emphasized that man 
is a single unity who is destroyed if 
ripped apart along departmental lines. 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 


The Large Foundations in 
Southern Education 
JOSEPH C. KIGER 
[Continued from page 132) 
each succeeded in gaining local mon- 
etary support, however, foundations 
felt free to disengage themselves and 
utilize their venture funds at a more 
strategic and higher level. The rela- 
tively small number of project failures 
could be justified, also, by the fact 
that the funds were being ‘“‘ventured”’ 
in anticipation of much larger returns 

for education in the future.’ 
Undoubtedly, there are certain 
aspects of secondary and higher edu- 
cation in the South that are in need 
of further buttressing. One of the 
more pressing of these is the upgrading 
of personnel involved in the Southern 
educational process, particularly at 
the graduate and teaching level. 
The afore-mentioned programs of 
the General Education Board and the 
rin- 
s of 
Sage 


For a full ——— of this and similar 


ciples see, Kiger, Joseph C., Operating See 
the Larger Foundations. N 
Foundation, 1954. 


ew York: Russel 


CONTINUATIONS 


Ford Foundation for this purpose, 
therefore, may have far-reaching 
significance. It may be so not only 
for the South and its educational 
system but also for the foundations 
themselves. For, as Raymond B. 
Fosdick said, in the concluding para- 
graphs of his history of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation: 


There is a common fallacy—and even 
some foundation executives may not be 
entirely immune from it—that money 
can create ideas, and that a great deal 
of money can create better ideas. Nothing 
could be wider of the mark. The 
bottleneck is always men—imaginative 
men with fertile ideas related to the 
future. For them there is no substitute; 
without them, the money of a foundation 
will purchase nothing but motion and 
futility. The point is pertinent because 
of the age-old tendency of wealth to 
think of itself in terms of exaggerated 
importance. It can be of great and 
strategic assistance, but it is only a means 
to an end—and often, as history shows, a 
not indispensable means; and the end is 
creditable or otherwise, depending on 
the idea and the man behind whom the 


support is placed.’ 
Ppo P [Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 


A General Accrediting 
Agency 
MANNING M. PATTILLO 


[Continued from page 146) 
diversity in techniques, new and 
different procedures can be tested 
and thus enrich common knowledge. 
Some proposals are now being con- 
sidered in the North Central Associa- 
tion for revision of its accrediting 
criteria, but since these are still in 


*Fosdick, Raymond B. The Story of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952, p. 396. 
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the talking stage, it would be pre- 
mature to discuss them. Some of the 
newer emphases that might be men- 
tioned are a more systematic study 
of the graduates of institutions, more 
refined techniques for appraising the 
intellectual vitality of institutions, a 
heavier emphasis independent- 
study opportunities for students, and 
more attention to institutional plan- 
ning. These proposals, I believe, 
hold great promise for the improve- 
ment of American higher education. 
{Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 


The Academic Paradox 

WALTER W. ARGOW 

[Continued from page 14o| 
teachers, in time the community will 
discover that a new spirit and morale is 
abroad in the teaching profession. It 
will discover that a good teacher is a 
dedicated person, strong in his faith in 
what he is doing, worthy not only of 
honor in a democracy but of a place in its 
councils," 

Several times in the past when I 
was teaching and counseling | was 
aware of some vague block in my 
dealings with certain students. Natur- 
ally I chalked it up to poor teaching 
or superficial counseling on my part. 
Now I feel much better in my new- 
found idea that it was not my failure 
after all but something I inherited as 
part of the cultural complex of the 
college and the encrusted habits of 
the profession. You, too, may feel 
this same great sense of relief now 
that the academic paradox has been 
caught, high-lighted, and exposed. 
There is nothing like facing one’s 
problems squarely, is there? 

{Vol. XXVII, No. 3] 

New York: The Dial Press, 1946, p. 193. 
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Total Service Load in Schools of 

Education 

[Continued from page 155) 
approval of the dean or department head. 

Seventh, office routines should be 
allowed no credit relief and none should 
be expected since they constitute an 
integral part of a _ staff member’s 
responsibility. 

Eighth, community (public) and pro- 

fessional services of individual staff mem- 
bers should be encouraged, not only 
because of peculiar fitness which they 
may have to aid the community in this 
manner, but because citizens owe some 
obligation to society.... No credit 
allowance on the total service load 
should be given any staff member for 
either community or professional services, 
nor should any university limitation be 
made on fees he may secure for such 
services, unless by so doing it infringes 
upon his prior obligations to the school. 
In exceptional cases, however, there may 
be a good reason to limit a staff member 
through suggestion where these activities 
drain upon his vitality or bring about 
neglect of his own work. 
While these eight factors are identified 
in the total service load of many 
staff members, it is not to be presumed 
that they necessarily are operative 
to an equal extent, nor are all of 
them present in the total service load 
of all staff members. Naturally, great 
variation exists. 


College Jobs for College Students 
[Continued from page 157| 


not only assisting professors in 
research, but many other types of 
work that would help the institution 
carry forward its program. 

These jobs would have a number of 
advantages. They would not only 
help students meet the expenses of 
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college attendance but would enable 
professors and other college personnel 
to improve their services to the 
students, the community, and to the 
cause of scholarship. College people 
who served during the early 1930’s 
will recall that the National Youth 
Administration system of jobs for 
students, with all its weaknesses, did 
make it possible for many young 
people to remain in school and did 
enable the staff members to accom- 
plish many things that otherwise 
would have been impossible. Money 
to provide part-time college jobs 
would, in fact, be a contribution to 
both the students’ personal budgets 
and the operating budget of the 
college. The jobs would be, on the 
average, more educative than the 
usual run of off-campus jobs. The 
college jobs would serve as an effective 
screen for good students. The student 
who is intellectually able to qualify 
for a scholarship and is willing to 
work part-time is a “better bet” for 
success in college than the equally 
bright student who receives all his 
financial support from others, whether 
his parents or scholarship donors. 

Part-time college jobs, no matter 
how suitable or how plentiful, will 
not do away with the need for scholar- 
ships or loan funds. Students, with 
rare exceptions, cannot completely 
support themselves while in college 
without impairing their academic 
achievement. But it would seem 
that the time has come when more 
emphasis should be given to providing 
part-time college jobs. In any case, 
colleges as they seek, and donors as 
they plan to provide, financial aid 
for students should consider carefully 
the need for more adequate provision 
of college jobs for college students. 


R. H. E. 
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The Liberal and Technical 
in Teacher Education 


Merce L. BorrowMan 


This scholarly analysis of differing views on teacher education is focused on 
the search for balance between two educational functions: the necessity to 
train individuals to perform specialized technical tasks efficiently; and the 
need to ensure that each person systematically considers the far-flung im- 
plications of his vocational and avocational decisions. 

The author discusses significant differences of opinion which have arisen 
over such issues as (1) discipline-oriented courses as opposed to problem- 
centered experiences; (2) stress on a technical as opposed to a philosophical 
approach to the professional sequence; (3) ideal use of foundational theory 
in the specialized program; and (4) development of laboratory-experience 
programs in opposition to the traditional apprenticeship approach to student 
teaching. 247 pages, $5.00 
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Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 


By Epwin A. FLeisuman, Epwin F. Harris, anp Harotp E. Burtr 


This monograph in the context of a large industry that runs a Central 
School for supervisors gives some of the answers to the questions: Can we 
teach human relations? If so, is the result permanent? After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


xio+112 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 
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of TIAA Term insurance for 
less than $100 a year? 


That’s precisely the question an 
Assistant Professor from Purdue 
asked us the other day when he 
heard about TIAA’s new dividend 
scale, 

And it’s true! At his age 34 the 
annual premium for $20,000 of 10- 
Year Term insurance is $178.40 and 
the first-year dividend on the new scale is $89.40, making a net 
annual payment of $89.00. Dividend amounts, of course, are not 
guaranteed. 

“At that cost,” he said, “I can’t afford not to have enough 
insurance.” 

This is just one example of the many low-cost TIAA plans avail- 
able to you if you’re a college staff member, part- or full-time. To 
get complete details, send us the coupon below. 


TIAA employs no agents—no one will call on you. 


‘eachers Insurance and Annuity Association 


22 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 
Please send me a Life Insurance Guide and the booklet, Plan Your 
Life Insurance. 
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